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THE Sermons contained in this volume do not form 
a consecutive course, or deal exclusively with any 
single aspect of Christian truth or duty, though there 
are one or two lines of thought which will be found 
to recur. 

Sermons J. and II. were preached before the 
University of Oxford ; III. to X., in Christ Church 
Cathedral or in college chapels; XII. and XIV. to 
XIX., to schoolboys at Durham. 

Wherever I have been conscious of having directly 
borrowed from the writings of others, I have acknow- 
ledged my obligations in the notes; if any debt 
remains unacknowledged, or any reference unverified, 
I must ask indulgence, owing to prolonged illness 
and absence from England whilst these pages were 
passing through the press. I have been obliged to 
depend for the revision of the proof-sheets on the 
kindness of one to whom it has been a labour of love. 


Michaelmas, 1896. 
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I; 
THE UNKNOWN GOD. 


“For as I passed by, and beheld your devotions, I found an 
altar with this inscription, To THE UNKNOWN Gop, ~Whom there- 
fore ye ignorantly worship, Him declare I unto you.”’—AcTs xvii. 23. 


TRINITY Sunday—it is a commonplace to say it— 
stands apart from all the other seasons of the Christian 
year: they commemorate in turn the great events 
and stages of the life of Christ ; this day emphasizes 
a doctrine as to the relation subsisting between Christ 
as Son of God and the other two Persons of the 
Godhead. It may, therefore, well give pause to those 
who are ill accustomed and disinclined to face dog- 
matic questions, challenging, us as it does to accept 
or reject, to affirm or to deny, but at least not to 
gloze over differences, or to minimize vital points, or 
to acquiesce in unreal agreements. It would be im- 
possible, on such a day, not to dwell on some aspect 
of this great mystery, and yet the task is one from 
which the preacher may well shrink. To analyze the 
doctrine metaphysically in its relation to philosophical 
conceptions of personality would require a trained 


philosopher ; to trace the history of the doctrine and 
4 B 
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the assaults upon it from the first century to the 
nineteenth would tax the powers of the historian. 
Would God that I were qualified for either task! 
but, failing this, I would endeavour to bring before 
you some considerations as to Christian dogma in 
general, and the dogma of the Trinity in particular, 
in relation to the life of the Church and of individual 
Christians; for I believe that in the mental atmo- 
sphere which many of us breathe, whether in Oxford 
or elsewhere, there exists much misconception as to 
its meaning, its origin, and its value. If there are 
here present any professed theologians, I will ask 
their patience if I go over ground which is to them 
familiar, and only reach conclusions which seem to 
them elementary. 

First, then, no one will, I think, dispute that there 
_is an unconcealed impatience of dogma among many 
professing (and, I would add, sincere and earnest) 
Christians. Dogmatic statements such as the Nicene 
and (still more) the Athanasian Creed seem to them 
a yoke needlessly placed upon the neck of the 
disciples; they ask for the simplicity of the gospel 
to be restored—for a relation with Christ which 
shall be based only on a loyal devotion and a clean 
heart, and not on intellectual assent to proposi- 
tions of which the exact meaning has always been 
keenly disputed, and must ever remain obscure. 
Just as to them sacerdotalism is but a spiritual 
flunkeyism, which insists on obtruding its services 
to usher them into the presence of the Most High, 
so dogma is a species of intellectual pedantry, 
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standing where it ought not, trespassing on the 
purely spiritual domain of religion. “Pure religion 
and undefiled . . . is this, to visit the fatherless 
and widows in their affliction, and to keep himself 
unspotted from the world.” ! 

Do not think that this is a travesty: it is, indeed, 
no exaggeration; it is a description, I might almost 
say a paraphrase, of the final utterances of one 
who lived and died as a minister of the Church of 
England, of one whom we have but recently lost 
from Oxford—whom we admired for his devotion 
to learned study, and for his brilliant_power of 
historical generalization—the late Dr. Hatch. In his 
Hibbert lectures—one of the most _ profoundly 
interesting books of this generation—he starts with 
the question, “ How can we account for the difference 
between the Sermon on the Mount, which is ethics 
without theology, and the Nicene Creed, which is 
metaphysical theology without ethics?” He givesa 
clear answer—by the influence of Greek philosophy— 
and he supports it by converging lines of evidence. 

Greece, Horace tells us, avenged itself on its fierce 
Roman conqueror ; it imposed upon Rome and the 
Roman world its civilization and its literature ; even 
so, Dr. Hatch would have us believe, Greece, while 
professing to yield itself up to Judaistic Christianity, 
in reality strangled it at an early stage, and dressed 
up in its clothes the metaphysical subtleties of Athens 
and Alexandria, which have formed part of the 
Catholic Creeds ever since. If this be so, why should 


1 St. James i. 27, 
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not the present generation of Christians frankly 
recognize it, and compound with the winds and storms 
of critical unbelief by throwing over the least valuable 
part of the cargo, that they may bring the real 
treasure of moral and spiritual truth safe into port? 

Yes, indeed, if the choice must be made, we should 
know which to choose; if the living Christ of the 
Synoptic record is indeed incompatible with the 
Christ of theology ; if, to use Plato’s simile, His sacred 
form has been so overladen with the speculations 
of men, like the image of the sea-god Glaucus with 
accretions of seaweed, that we can scarce recognize 
it—then let us strip off all that hinders us from seeing 
Him as He lived and moved among men, as He 
spake to them so that their hearts burned within 
them. But let us be very sure before we take action. 
It is certainly not easier for a Church than for a State 
to break violently with its past, or to blot out fifteen 
centuries of its history; nor is it safe to burn your 
title-deeds because you rely on prescriptive right or 
actual possession. 

There are several lines of argument which may be 
urged against this theory ; some have, indeed, been 
already urged with great learning and skill in this 
place and elsewhere} 

1, The supporters of the theory neglect or thrust 
aside the evidence of all the New Testament except 
the first three Gospels; they seem to leap from the 
Sermon on the Mount to Tertullian and Irenzus, or 


1} This sermon was preached in Oxford. Cf. Gore, “ Bampton Lec- 
tures,” Lecture IV., and Notes; “ Lux Mundi,” Essays I, and II, 
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even to the councils of Niczsa and Chalcedon. It 
may be said that to appeal to the rest of the New 
Testament involves a multitude of disputed questions 
as to date and authorship. Doubtless this is so; but, 
for all that, the process cannot be omitted without 
vitiating the result, and even if we were to assign to 
the Pauline and Johannine writings the latest dates 
that a sober criticism would allow, we can point to 
them as evidence that it was not in the third or the 
fourth centuries that doctrinal questions arose, but in 
the first and the second, in the age of the apostles 
and their immediate successors. St. Paul, who 
preached what was to the Greeks foolishness, must, 
on this theory, have himself insensibly succumbed to 
Greek influence. It is not a question of collecting 
proof texts or debating disputed readings. No one 
can read any of St. Paul’s great epistles without 
finding in them, not indeed a systematic exposition 
of the Trinity, but a constant and profound conviction 
both of Christ’s Divine Sonship, and of the personality 
and office of the Holy Spirit. No one can read the 
last discourses of Christ in St. John’s Gospel without 
feeling that the writer at least had a vivid conception 
of the relation of the three Divine Persons ; nor is it 
going too far to say that, had he been presented with 
the same definite questions that confronted Athanasius 
and the Fathers of Nica, his answers to them would 
have been substantially the same. We need not, 
then, assume that if the word “Trinity” is not to be 
found in the Concordances, the doctrine therefore 
sprang in full panoply from the brain of Athanasius, 
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2. It is very far from being the case that the 
Nicene Creed represents a wanton aggression on the 
part of metaphysicians. It might almost be said 
that every clause of it marks a heresy repelled, an 
actual attack warded off; each has its historical origin 
and reason. The Church began with worshipping its 
Divine Master, not with discussing His nature. 
When the Bridegroom was with them, and during the 
lifetime of those who had seen and touched Him, 
minute questions did not arise; but as years elapsed 
and Christianity had to face the task of assimilating 
to itself not only Judaism, but Greek and Roman 
civilization, it had to defend its central truth by 
throwing up these outworks; it had to contend both 
with those who, like the Gnostics, were not really 
Christians at all, and with enemies within, like the 
Sabellians or Arians, who would have abandoned or 
impaired its cardinal features. Doubtless, since the 
struggle was fought out in great cities like Byzantium 
or Alexandria, the Church borrowed the terminology 
of Greek philosophy. It is hard indeed to see what 
other methods she could have adopted, and in this 
sense it is true that the creeds are relative to their 
age ; they naturally reflect the philosophic formule 
of Philo and Plotinus, and not those of Kant or Hegel. 
But they are in no sense a gratuitous aggression of 
dogma. Of them we may well say, w¢élitas expressit 
nomina rerum—expediency, nay, necessity, was the 
force which beat out and moulded their statements 
and definitions. Even where they are positive in 
form they are negative in origin ; they area safeguard 
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against error; their object (to apply words of St. 
Clement of Alexandria) is yywpiZew ody 6 torw 6 8 
po) €otiw—to ascertain not what is, but what is not2 

3. Again, can it be made a just subject of reproach 
to any religion that it trenches upon metaphysics? 
It is surely a strange paradox that a philosophical 
age, and writers who are nothing if not philosophical 
themselves, should postulate a religion devoid of any 
metaphysical background. It is, indeed, the boast of 
Christianity that, since it proclaims as its central truth 
loyalty to a Person, it is accessible to the least cul- 
tured, and this boast has been amply vindicated in 
its history; but some individuals in all ages, and 
vast numbers of individuals in some ages, of the 
world’s history, cannot rest satisfied without probing 
beneath the surface, without obtaining a foundation 
for their faith; for them ¢ire giAocopnréov Eire pi), 
procognréov. It was not enough for the Church to 
proclaim the moral teaching and the example of 
Christ: the Greek asked to know what measure of 
Divine authority He had; what was His relation to 
the Father who sent Him; what to the Spirit of 
whom He spake as continuing His work. Yo have 
failed to grapple with these inquiries would have been 
to abandon the hope of gaining the Greek world. 
If a dogma can be shown to be immoral, or even non- 
moral, ze. if it can be proved to be of no value asa 
basis for morality, that is a fair ground of objection ; 
but with the doctrine of the Trinity there is no 
shadow of plausibility in such an assertion. Look at 


1 Clement Alex., ‘*Strom.,” V. II, 
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it in the ethical mysticism of St. John’s Gospel, where 
Christ speaks of praying the Father to send the 
Comforter, the Spirit of Truth—is that something 
barren or remote from life? Or St. Paul’s constant 
references to the Father as Creator, the Son as 
Redeemer, the Holy Ghost as Sanctifier—are these 
bare metaphysical abstractions? If the creeds put 
the intellectual truths in the foreground, it is because 
that is the function and meaning of a creed; nor is 
there any reason to believe that those who were 
chiefly instrumental in framing them failed to look 
beyond them to the moral and spiritual edifice which 
was to be built on their foundation. Individuals 
there doubtless were, as there will always be, to whom 
words and forms were dearer than the inward mean- 
ing; many, too, in whom, as in Cyril of Alexandria, 
zeal for orthodoxy outran both discretion and charity ; 
but in the main it is true, as has been well said, that 
to the Fathers, the doctrine of the Trinity was the 
interpretation of the life of Christ. 

Some may think, perhaps, that this argument which 
I have been endeavouring to sketch sounds plausible 
enough, but that there must still be adequate reason 
for the distaste (to use no stronger term) with which 
many earnest minds regard dogma. Let us look at 
this a little more closely, and see if we can explain it. 

1. It is true that dogma may be, and often has 
been, emphasized to the exclusion of all else. This 
is emphatically true of the history of religious perse- 
cution. Men have been persecuted, banished, and 
put to death, not because they did not lead Christian 
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lives, but because they refused to hold certain 
doctrines, It is a melancholy and distressing record, 
and though it may seem to be now closed, the very 
recollection of it is sufficient to account, not only 
for an abhorrence of persecution, but of dogma as 
the cause of persecution. And we must allow that 
the unbalanced zeal and ill-judged utterances of the 
“orthodox” even now often give a handle to the 
enemies or critics of our faith, for the accusation 
that her children care more for creed than for 
character, more for accuracy of thought than for 
devotion to duty. The intellectual test is so much 
more easily applied than the moral test—a formula 
is repeated, a statement signed, and the process is 
complete: whilst the moral test is so difficult; it 
involves a stern application of discipline on one side, 
a willingness to submit to authority on the other; 
it would bring heart-burnings and resentment between 
those who, in modern conditions of society, live to- 
gether as friends and neighbours and acquaintances, 
rather than as teacher and taught, or master and 
disciple. Here, indeed, there is a very real blot ; the 
loss of all spiritual discipline has brought modern 
Christendom into a state of chaos, in which pro- 
fessing Christians think and do very much what is 
right in their own eyes, without incurring reproof 
or correction from the communion to which they 
belong. The loss of all moral test as a basis for 
Christian membership is a real one; but we cannot 
therefore conclude that all intellectual tests are 
superfluous—rather we may say, “This ought ye to 
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have done, and not to leave the other undone.”? 
And if Christianity becomes more and more inde- 
pendent of the state, if it is less a matter of assump- 
tion that a man is a Christian till he proclaims the 
contrary, may we not hope that, as those who cling 
to the faith will be more disinterested and more 
sincere, it will be found possible in some way to re- 
establish a moral basis of Christian membership? 

2, Again, another objection to dogma arises from 
the mental conditions of our time. The vast pro- 
gress of scientific discovery and the development of 
historical criticism have brought about a strong 
feeling against the finality of any intellectual 
conclusions, more particularly against. conclusions 
which were reached many centuries ago, and under 
conditions of knowledge and thought which bear 
hardly any resemblance to those of to-day. The 
views of the Fathers of Nicza, it is argued, even if 
we grant that they were not the result of a chance 
majority endorsed by imperial patronage, even if 
they were the best that could have been arrived at 
then, are still “relative to their age ;” they are obsolete 
now, and cannot bind our intellects to-day—milk for 
babes, but meat for grown men. Why should 
theology alone claim exemption from the common 
lot of all branches of knowledge? The answer lies 
in the difference of the subject-matter. Science deals 
with material objects constantly coming in fresh 
masses under observation and criticism; Faith with 
the apprehension of a personality revealed once for 

1 St. Matt. xxiii. 23. 
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all to man, and so far as it depends on a written 
record, that record was the same for the framers of 
the Creed as it is for us. There are many minor 
points on which doubts may exist and newer 
interpretations may prevail, but the fundamental 
points are only the exposition of principles which 
the Church has felt to be involved in the worship of 
her Lord and Master as God. They deal with 
immutable relations ; they constitute a final revelation. 
They are, indeed, at best but imperfect attempts to 
shadow forth in human language and for human 
guidance truths which can never be fully grasped on 
earth. They will vanish when faith is exchanged for 
sight ; “when that which is perfect is come, that 
which is in part shall be done away.” ? 

3. This leads us to another ground of objection, 
perhaps the deepest of all: the feeling that God is 
infinite, and therefore undefinable; that we cannot 
bring Him under our categories or measure Him by 
our formule. And indeed it is true that any contact 
of the infinite with the finite has a kind of incongruity ; 
that is, we cannot conceive of any revelation of God, 
whether by the method of incarnation, or of isolated 
communication to men, or of interposition in the 
events of history, which could not be objected to as 
involving this contradiction between the finite and 
the infinite. This, then, is not an objection to 
Christianity in particular, but to all revelation, to all 
providential government of the world; and we must 
choose between this supposed incongruity, which 


171 Cor, xii, 10: 
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shocks, because it transcends, our logic, and a cold 
and batren Deism. But he who believes that Christ 
was in any sense a revelation of God, believes 
necessarily that this line has been crossed; and he 
cannot well refuse to go further, and to ascertain, as 
far as human reason can grasp it, in what way and 
with what results this took place. 

4. Once more: men say, “Dogmais all very well, but 
the dogma of the Trinity is more than other dogmas. 
It is a mystery, and it is self-contradictory. God 
cannot be one and three; to assert it is to violate 
axiomatic truth.” 

This is, doubtless, a real difficulty to minds of a 
certain type, but to minds of a reflective or philosophic 
order it will appeal less than some of the preceding 
considerations. They will perhaps realize that there 
are fundamental antinomies beneath life and thought, 
against which we may ply our logic in vain, and that 
it is not reason so much as the analogies and the 
experience of sense which are contradicted or rather 
transcended by the Trinity in Unity. They may be 
led, perhaps, to see that to the higher reason—to the 
moral reason—it makes a strong appeal ; that it gives 
us a God who may be most readily conceived of as 
Love, as a moral Being in relation to the world; that 
it rids us of a Polytheism which for thinking men 
has now become impossible, and of an unsatisfying 
Dualism; whilst it raises us above a barren Monotheism 
with its conception of an isolated and almost 
impersonal God, which is only one stage removed 
from Pantheism, and is constantly tending to lapse 
into. it. And if it is not incredible antecedently to 
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revelation, still less is it so when revelation has 
illuminated it and shown its place in the economy of 
redemption ; as in a half-dark room we can trace the 
outlines of things which we know to be there, whilst 
the strange or unfamiliar objects, which, measured by 
mere sense, should be equally distinct, still baffle our 
straining eyes. 

I have tried to exhibit some of the reasons which 
seem to.me to account for the attacks on dogma from 
outside the Church, or for a very half-hearted defence 
of it inside. Whilst we cannot be too full of the 
spirit of charity to individuals, we may easily be too 
tolerant of opinions ; too much inclined to put out of 
sight all that divides us, until we are landed in in- 
difference, or a sort of “watery friendship” which 
results from effacing what is distinctive. Of many 
Christians it may be said solitudinem faciunt, 
pacem appellant ; they make their creed a wilderness, 
and call it tolerance. I do not wish to stir up the 
muddy waters of recent or present controversy ;+ but 
one can hardly read much of what is said or written 
on vexed questions of religious education without per- 
ceiving the lamentable confusion of thought that 
_exists about such points. From any point of view, 
and whatever answer is given to it, the question 
whether Christ is divine or whether He is merely 
human, is the most important within the whole range 
of human knowledge or speculation. It is quite natural 
that an Unitarian should object to its being answered 
in the Trinitarian sense ; it is at least a tenable theory 

1 The reference is to the controversy on the London School Board 
in 1894 about religious education, 
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that in schools dependent upon public funds it should 
not be answered in either sense; but it is, I mustconfess, 
difficult to understand why people should be denounced 
as bigots because they attach importance to the 
answer, ot because they object to a system in which 
the personal preference of a teacher alone determines 
what is to be taught. This is surely the very 
fanaticism of tolerance, which, whilst professing to 
treat all opinions alike, ends in the propaganda of 
negation. Here at least we may say, “He that is 
not with Me is against Me; and he that gathereth 
not with Me, scattereth abroad.” Wecannot fold our 
hands and rest contented with the worship of the 
Unknown God. 

“Whom therefore ye ignorantly worship, Him 
declare I unto you.” So St. Paul conceived of his task 
in relation to the Greek world. As he looked around 
him, he saw Athens, still the school of Greece and 
the world, with its national life and its national faith 
decayed and ill replaced by cosmopolitanism or an 
eclectic philosophy; he saw, too, that the religious 
instinct was not dead, but only misdirected to false 
objects—that, even in their zeal for novelties and their 
love of intellectual excitements, the Greeks had not 
found anything to enable them to dispense with faith 
in divine agency and power. They were worshipping 
not only gods whom they named, and to whom they 
assigned their own spheres of action and government, 
but an Unknown God, to whose power they referred 
events not specially attributable to any of the others, 
St. Paul claimed it as his task to purify and replace 


1 St. Matt. xii. 30. 
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this vague “ feeling after God” by the clear revelation 
of an historical Person, a Mediator between God and 
man, Himself both God and Man. The Church 
is ever confronted with this same task, and especially 
so at the present time. Christendom never has been 
Christian, either as regards the lives of the mass 
of men or their appreciation of the doctrines of 
Christianity. Wholesale conversions, the protection 
and patronage of the civil power, fashion, hereditary 
acceptance of belief, recurring periods of lethargy,— 
all these causes have made the message of the Church 
“a tale of little meaning ;” and now that an age of 
awakened interest and activity has come,’there are 
few who can give a reason for the faith that is in 
them—if indeed it is in them. For those who 
acknowledge and for those who reject her, the Church 
must bring forth from her treasure things new and 
old; the old truths once delivered, and marvellously 
preserved through every sort of vicissitude—preserved, 
it is true, in “earthen vessels” of human agency, by 
writers who recorded this or that fragment of the 
whole, by saints or rulers of the Church who warded 
off the most menacing danger of their age. The task 
is harder in an age when authority meets with but 
scanty respect; but the reward will be proportionately 
greater, if the truths are not only accepted, but 
realized and brought into relation with other truths 
and with men’s lives. 

No one, it has been said, wants an unknowable 
God; nor does Agnosticism bring us an answer to 
our demands. Agnosticism is in reality a mental 
suicide, and it is scarcely less cowardly to shirk the 
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essential problems of thought, than to evade the 
responsibilities of life by refusing to live. There are 
many speculative questions which we need never ask, 
and we must not expect revelation always to gratify 
curiosity. There is—if the phrase may be allowed— 
such a thing as Christian agnosticism, and the history 
of theology may warn us not to be wise above that 
which is written, either in dealing with secondary 
problems, or in over-refinement about primary. But 
we claim that the revelation committed to the Church 
does give us light to walk by; whilst it must be 
judged, interpreted, and verified by reason, it gives us 
that which goes beyond reason, which reason by itself 
could not have brought. Faith may never be more 
than an hypothesis, but if it is an hypothesis which 
is ever being verified, it has no need to quarrel about 
a name. Conscious of its own divine origin, it has 
no need to be alarmed at the growth of human 
knowledge; it should welcome all reverent examina- 
tion of its claims, and all unprejudiced investigation 
of the genesis of its forms. Whether it is the discovery 
of savage tribes which have no indications of a belief 
in God, or whether it is some pagan anticipation 
of the Trinity with which it is confronted, it may 
accept the illustration or the contrast without fearing 
that its distinctive prerogative can. be taken away. 
“That which is born of the flesh is flesh; and that 
which is born of the Spirit is spirit.” The guesswork 
of man, even of man earnestly groping after God, will 
pass away, but the word of the Lord endureth for 
evermore, 
1 St. John iii. 6, 
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But faith must be true to itself and to the conditions 
of its existence ; it must not pretend to be what it is 
not, or to offer a compromise where no compromise 
is possible. Confident though it is that the Christ of 
dogma is the Christ of history, it will not lean only on 
antiquarianism, or give up its moral harmonies for 
archeological research. It will be able to despise 
that idol of the market-place—the superstition that 
the newest and the least orthodox fashion in belief is 
necessarily the most enlightened and the most true. 
And when men cry out, “‘ Show us the Father, and it 
sufficeth us;’1 let us see some undisputed miracle, 
some proof that will compel our assent,” it will be 
content to answer, “ Has Christ been so long with you, 
and have ye not known Him? If neither nature, 
nor conscience, nor history, nor revelation can lead 
you to the Father through Christ, would you be 
persuaded though One rose from the dead? Would 
your faith have much value if you were? No; you 
have mistaken what faith means. It is not the dry 
light of the intellect alone, but an act of the will also— 
a self-surrender which is impossible without a discipline 
of the whole nature; for ‘the natural man receiveth 
not the things of the Spirit of God ; for they are 
foolishness unto him: neither can he know them, 
because they are spiritually discerned.’ ? 

God grant that we may receive, not the spirit of the 
world, but the Spirit which is of God; that we may 
know the things which are freely given to us of God. 


1 St. John xiv. 8, Sere C orn die I4. 
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II. 
THE JOY OF THE ASCENSION: 


“‘ And it came to pass, while He blessed them, He was parted from 
them, and carried up into heaven. And they worshipped Him, and 
returned to Jerusalem with great joy: and were continually in the 
Temple, praising and blessing God. Amen,’—StT. LUKE xxiv. 51-53. 


THE forty days of Eastertide are over, and we are 
bidden to-day to commemorate the closing scene of 
our Lord’s earthly life; our Lord’s parting from 
His Apostles, and His Ascension into heaven. It 
would be an idle and unprofitable task to attempt to 
settle the relative importance of the great events of 
our Lord’s life—His Birth, His Passion, His Resur- 
rection, His Ascension,—or the relative precedence of 
the festivals by which we celebrate them; but this 
we may say, that without the Ascension all that had 
gone before would have been incomplete, if not 
meaningless ; that the Ascension into heaven is but the 
practical corollary of the Incarnation and the Resur- 
rection. “Now that He ascended, what is it but that He 
also descended first into the lower parts of the earth?” ! 
The glorified Saviour is the same “who, being in the 
form of God, thought it not a prize to be grasped at 
1 Eph. iv. 93 
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to be equal with God, but emptied Himself, taking 
upon Him the form ofa slave, and was made in the 
likeness of men.” The Ascension, then, takes us back 
to the Incarnation, whilst it makes us look forward 
to the Judgment. 

If we look at the written records of the Ascension 
in the Gospels and in the Acts of the Apostles, we 
may at first be disappointed at their seeming meagre- 
ness. A few verses in St. Mark, the authenticity of 
which is much disputed; a few more at the close 
of St. Luke’s Gospel; a few more, probably by the 
same writer, at the beginning of the Acts of the 
Apostles. “Is our faith in so momentous an event,” 
some may ask, “to rest upon so meagre a record, a 
record scarcely equal in length to a single paragraph 
of a newspaper?” It is not thus that a modern 
biographer or a nineteenth-century historian would 
have treated his subject, it is true; but, whatever the 
Gospels are, they are neither exhaustive biographies 
for the use of the faithful, nor complete treatises to 
convince the unbelieving, and if we take the written 
revelation as a whole, we shall find no reason to 
complain of the want of testimony to the final scene 
of the life of Christ. It is looked forward to and 
predicted in those wonderful discourses which Christ, 
as St. John narrates, addressed to the Apostles before 
His Passion, when He told them that He must shortly 
go to His Father ; that He would prepare a place for 
them ; that His departure was expedient, since without 
it the Comforter could not come unto them, It was 


1 Phil. ii. 6, 7. 
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foretold more plainly after the Resurrection, in the 
mysterious words addressed to Mary Magdalene, 
“Touch Me not; for Iam not yet ascended to My 
Father: but go to My brethren, and say unto them, 
I ascend unto My Father, and your Father, and to My 
God, and your God.”! Throughout the accounts of the 
forty days that passed between the Resurrection and 
the Ascension it is plain that the stage is transitory, 
not permanent. The relation between the Apostles 
and the Risen Lord is not any longer that of daily 
companionship ; it has become, if we may reverently 
say so, constrained. He showed them His hands and 
His feet, He ate with them, to convince them that He 
had really brought back His body from the grave ; 
He told them of the things pertaining to the kingdom 
of God, and prepared them for their coming mission as 
witnesses of Him. But He is no longer with them 
constantly ; His appearances are only occasional. His 
movements are mysterious ; He comes when the doors 
are closed. He is not always recognized at first, 
even by the disciples. To others—to those who 
crucified Him—He does not appear at all. Every- 
thing seems to show that He is no longer of the earth, 
but that heaven is waiting to receive Him. 

If the Ascension is looked forward to in the Gospels, 
it is still more evidently and more constantly assumed, 
implied, preached, built upon, in the rest of the New 
Testament. The Spirit, which was shed upon the 
Church at Pentecost, was recognized as coming from 
the ascended and exalted Lord. The vision of Jesus 

1 St-ajohnisc. 175 
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Standing at the right hand of God upheld and com- 
forted the first martyr, Stephen, as it overeame and 
mastered the heart of Saul, and changed the persecutor 
into the Apostle. In the Epistles of St. Paul, the 
Ascension takes its place as the final act of the 
Divine economy of Redemption. Christ has ascended 
up on high, He has led captivity captive, and given gifts 
unto men. Still more explicitly is it argued, in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, that the Son of God, having 
Himself purged our sins, sat down on the right hand 
of the Majesty on high; that He is the great High 
Priest, who has entered, “not into the holy places 
made with hands, but into the heaven itself, now to 
appear in the presence of God for us;” that He “ ever 
liveth to make intercession for us.”? Once more, in 
the mysterious visions of the Apocalypse, the disciple 
whom Jesus had loved is permitted to see his ascended 
Lord, the Lamb who was slain. From the day of 
the Apostles down to our own, the Ascension has 
taken its place amongst the “credenda” of the Church ; 
it has been acknowledged by all who have really 
accepted the Divinity of Christ—who have, with any 
pretence to truth, professed and called themselves 
Christians. 

It is interesting to observe that in the same century 
—even in the same generation—in which the Ascension 
took place, the Roman Senate was engaged in grant- 
ing to successive emperors a place among the gods. 

1 Eph. iv. 8. 2) Hebe 3's) 1x. 24.5" Vil.) 25. 

* For the imperial apotheosis, cf. Boissier, ‘‘ La Religion Romaine,” 


vol. i.; and Westcott, *‘ Epistles of St. John,” pp. 247-282, “The Two 
Empires,” 
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A superficial inference might be drawn from this, 
that there existed in that age a tendency to deify men, 
who, either from their exalted station or from the 
greatness of their nature, had impressed their subjects 
or their contemporaries. In reality no two things 
could be more unlike each other than the deification 
of the emperors and the worship of the ascended 
Christ by the Apostles. In the one case, you have 
a body of courtiers adding one more deity to a 
long list in which most educated men had already 
ceased to believe, and reckoning among the gods 
men whose lives had been notorious for the blackest 
sins; in the other case, a handful of devout and 
simple men,—members of a race which had isolated 
itself by its exclusive and stubborn monotheism— 
recognized that, after a sinless life, a self-devoted 
death, and a miraculous resurrection from the grave, 
the Son of God had returned to the heaven whence 
He had come. There was nothing formal in their 
action ; they conferred no rank, they set no precedent 
for the apotheosis of any future leader or teacher of 
mankind ; they raised no mortal to heaven; they 
simply acknowledged that the Word had been made 
flesh, and had dwelt among them.! 

Let us return to the brief narrative of the Gospel 
and the Acts. Jesus leads the Apostles out to Bethany. 
He repeats to them the promise of the Comforter ; He 
tells them of the witness which they were to bear; 
and then, as He blesses them, a cloud receives Him 
out of their sight. Yet, though they cannot see Him, 


1 St. John i, 14. 
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they gaze steadfastly up to the heaven in which they 
placed the Father’s throne, and they are told that 
Jesus will one day return again to the earth, even as 
He has just gone from it. And then, St. Luke tells 
us, they worshipped Him, and returned to Jerusalem 
with great joy, and were continually in the Temple 
praising and blessing God. In this simple way we 
have described to us a scene mysterious beyond well- 
nigh all other scenes—a scene which it may well 
baffle the theologian to analyze, as it has taxed the 
painter’s highest skill to depict. 

There is one feature in the account on which I 
would especially dwell—I mean the joy of the 
Apostles. The feeling evoked in them was not the 
feeling with which we regard the departure of a dear 
friend or a beloved leader; there was no dismay 
or sinking of heart: the Apostles returned to 
Jerusalem with great joy. Why was this? Why 
did not the children of the bridechamber mourn when 
the Bridegroom was taken away from them? What 
change has passed over them, since they had been 
timorous and ready to fly at the first approach of 
danger, a few short weeks before ? 

First of all, they had no longer any doubt about 
the Divinity of their Master ; that doubt and slowness 
of recognition had been for ever ended by the 
Resurrection. We can see how difficult it was for 
the Apostles to recognize, how very slowly they did 
recognize, the full truth as to the divinity of Him 
with whom they were in daily contact ; we can trace 
in the Gospels the different stages of admiration, 
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love, and worship, the process by which Christ Himself 
chose that they should come slowly and gradually to 
a knowledge of the truth. St. Peter, we know, had 
confessed Him to be “the Christ, the Son of the 
living God;”! but the belief had not obtained full 
possession of his life, it had not entered deeply into 
his soul, or he could not have denied Him. His 
confession was made sincerely, but it was made by 
a man of impulsive nature, and it did not stand the 
first strain of danger and difficulty. Before the 
Passion the other Apostles had also, we may believe, 
arrived at the same conviction as St. Peter, but with 
them, too, it was not strong enough to have become 
a principle of action: they forsook Him and fled. 
But after the Resurrection all is changed; only Thomas 
doubts, and his doubts are soon set at rest. The con- 
ception of Christ has been cleared ; there is now no 
fear that they will be isolated or unprotected, even 
though He istaken from them. They could now call 
to mind, and interpret in the light of their fresh 
experience, many utterances which, when they first 
heard them, must have seemed obscureand enigmatical. 
They could and did, above all, remember and dwell 
upon the promise of the Comforter ; they could recall 
how Christ had insisted on the expediency of His own 
departure, as the condition of the coming of the Spirit. 
They were more ready now to exchange the actual 
sight of a visible Lord for faith in an invisible Spirit ; 
no longer to walk as children, constantly and carefully 
watched, but to be insensibly “led into all truth” by 
1 St, Matt. xvi. 16, 
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the guidance of the Spirit, who would bring back to their 
remembrance and illuminate with fuller meaning all 
‘that Christ had said or done on earth, and would carry 
the needed conviction of sin and righteousness and 
judgment to the corrupt and sorrow-stricken world 
in which they were to bear witness of the great things 
which their Master had shown them. 

They had, then, the knowledge of Christ’s Godhead, 
and the promise of the Comforter; but though the 
coming of the Comforter involved the departure of 
Christ from this earth, it did not involve the cessation 
of all action on His part towards His disciples. He 
had gone, they now knew, to prepare a place for them 
in the many mansions of His Father’s house, to sit at 
the right hand of God, to be a perpetual Intercessor 
and Mediator between God and man, and finally to 
be the Judge of men. This perpetual intercession of 
Christ was to the Apostles a very real thing. Christ 
had not ceased to be Man because He had returned 
to heaven. He had taken our humanity with Him ; 
He could now bridge the gulf which divided God and 
man. He had entered as a “ Forerunner” within the 
veil, and the hope of following Him was to be the 
“anchor of their soul, both sure and steadfast.” } 

The Apostles, then, rejoiced because they could 
trust in the continued mediation and intercession of 
the Ascended Christ; but the relation between Him 
and them was not to be a merely individual one. 
Even as He left them He gave them a corporate 
existence, and formed them into a Church. The 

t Heb, vi. 19: 
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Ascension may be called the birthday of the Church, 
as the Day of Pentecost is its baptism. We see how 
explicitly St. Paul connects the Ascension with the 
foundation of the Church in the Epistle to the 
Ephesians. “He that descended is the same also 
that ascended up far above all heavens, that He 
might fill all things. And He gave some, apostles ; 
and some, prophets ; and some, evangelists ; and some, 
pastors and teachers ; for the perfecting of the saints, 
for the work of the ministry, for the edifying of the 
Body of Christ.”1 When the Apostles returned to 
Jerusalem, they returned, not as men sorrowing 
without hope, but as members of a society, not indeed 
organized as yet ; a society small in numbers and of 
no reputation, but awaiting the illumination of the 
Spirit, and destined to grow, like the grain of mustard 
seed, till it sent forth its branches and overshadowed 
the earth. Had they been but so many isolated 
units, so many individual witnesses of miraculous 
events, so many pupils of a great teacher, they might 
have been interesting and influential in their own 
generation, but they would scarcely have been able 
to hand on to others a torch that should never be 
extinguished—a torch that should be the light of 
the world in all ages. No; after the Apostles 
had returned to Jerusalem “with great joy,” their 
first recorded act is to fill up the place amongst 
themselves from which Judas had by transgression 
fallen. They continue steadfast in fellowship, whilst 
they look forward to the time of the restitution of 
* Eph, iv, 10-12, 
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all things, when the heavens shall restore Him whom 
they have now received back. For ten days their 
faith is tried by suspense, and then the outpouring of 
the Spirit shows them that Christ’s promise has not 
been forgotten. Each one among them, even those 
who were the slowest to believe and the most ready 
to despond, can now see that Christ’s departure was 
expedient for them; each individual soul receives 
fresh light and life and courage from the marvellous 
gift ; the whole Church is illuminated and united by 
the Spirit which has come to dwell in it henceforth. 

I have tried to put before you, and in some degree 
to enter into, the feelings of the Apostles when their 
Master was taken from them. It is time now to ask 
what are and what ought to be our own feelings with 
regard to the Ascension. We have not walked and 
talked with Christ on earth; no cloud has received 
Him out of our sight; but in our creeds we profess 
our belief in this event as an historical fact, accepted 
on sufficient evidence, handed down by constant and 
unvarying tradition. We profess, further, our belief 
that Christ (to use the language of anthropomorphism 
which the limitations of our intellect and our imagi- 
nation render necessary) is sitting at the right hand 
of God the Father; and that from thence He shall 
come to judge the quick and the dead. Another 
season of the Church leads us to the consideration of 
a judgment to come; perhaps there is no festival 
which may so fittingly, as this of the Ascension, 
summon us to think of and to ponder on the existence 


of Christ in heaven. 
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Christ, we believe, sitteth for ever at the right hand 
of God; that is, He occupies the place of power, 
dignity, and judgment, waiting “till all things are 
subdued unto Him,” and ever ready to intercede with 
the Father for the faithful members of His Church; 
to be their “ Way” to God. And, more than this, He 
has taken up His humanity into heaven. We must 
not regard the Incarnation of Christ merely as an 
Episode, so to speak. The Incarnation did not come 
to a sudden and abrupt end when the’ Ascension 
took place; the Incarnation is something permanent 
and abiding ; the Manhood of Christ is eternal. His 
humiliation is at an end, but He has carried up our 
nature into heaven, and given it all the perfection of 
which it is capable. There are many mysteries 
connected with the Incarnation, mysteries which we 
do not and probably never can fully comprehend, and 
this mystery of the Eternal Manhood of Christ in 
heaven is not the least of them; but our Church has 
rightly insisted on it, as the only natural interpretation 
of many passages of Scripture where Christ’s exalta- 
tion is alluded to, and as the true explanation of His 
mediation and intercession. It is in His humanity 
that He was the Victim, and it isin His humanity that 
He is the Priest. 

Therefore it is that with the Ascension new hopes 
and new possibilities came into human life—hopes for 
human life in its lowest degradation ; possibilities for 
human life where before nothing seemed possible 
except further decay. “Christi ascensio,” says St. 
Leo, “nostra provectio est, et quo precessit gloria 
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Capitis, eo spes vocatur et corporis.”! Christ is the 
Head of the Body, the Church ; and like as the Church 
believes Him to have ascended into the heavens, 
thither she and each one of her faithful members 
must in heart and mind ascend, and with Him con- 
tinually dwell. No festival comes to us with a more 
stirring appeal to “lift up our hearts” above all! that 
is transitory and temporal; to remember that on 
earth we are but strangers and pilgrims, that our 
conversation is in heaven. 

I can hardly draw these words to a conclusion 
without making some reference to the great loss which 
the Church of England has sustained within the last 
few days. God, in His Providence, has been pleased to 
call away one of the leaders of our Church; already 
the past two years” had been marked by the loss of 
an unusual number of the foremost champions of our 
faith, and now the Archbishop of York ? has followed 
them, and with his death the Church of England 
has lost within twelve months the two most eloquent 
of her preachers,* and the northern archbishopric two 
successive occupants of that great see.® I do not 
know whether such losses as these have any parallel 
in the annals of the Church of England. There isa 
certain pathos in the death of one, who had scarcely 
been able to put his hand to the new and arduous 


1 ‘©Christ’s ascension is our advancement, and whither the glory 
of the Head is gone before, thither is the hope of the Body summoned 
also.” (St. Leo, ‘‘ De Ascensione,” Sermon I,) 

? 1889 and 1890. 3 Archbishop Magee. 

* Archbishop Magee and Canon Liddon. 

Archbishops Thomson and Magee, 
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tasks to which, no longer young, he had devoted 
himself with a young man’s spirit. Of his great quali- 
ties I need say little—they are known, probably, to all 
here ; but we shall not easily find his peer in eloquence, 
in wit, in unflinching courage, in clear intellect. It was 
by qualities such as these that, without influence or 
connection, and in spite of resolute refusal to adopt 
popular cries orfall in with popular movements, he won 
his way to the highest places in the Church, omnium 
consensu capax tmperit. Such a life derives, and can 
only derive, its strength from one source—from a faith 
simple but not unreasoning, historic but not antiquated, 
analyzed but unshaken ; a faith in those central truths 
of our creed amongst which the Ascension and Inter- 
cession of Christ hold so high a place. Let us hope, 
let us strive, let us pray, that our generation may 
produce those who will be worthy to fill such places ; 
that it may not be faithless, and therefore impotent 
for good, destitute of reverence, and therefore inca- 
pable of producing anything worthy of reverence. 
Let us remember that “where there is no vision the 
people perish.” Our vision may be by faith, and 
not by sight, but let it be the vision of the brightness 
of the glory of God. 


1 Proy. xxix. 18. 


III. 
SIMON MAGUS. 


“*Thou hast neither part nor Jot in this matter: for thy heart is not 
right in the sight of God.”—ActTs viii. 21. 


THE story of Simon Magus, which is recounted to 
us in the eighth chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, 
is one of striking and fruitful interest. After the 
death of Stephen, the persecution so vigorously carried 
on against the Church by—Saul, the-future-Apostle, 
caused a dispersion of the Christian community, only 
the Apostles remaining at Jerusalem. But those who 
left Jerusalem did not keep silence; they went 
everywhere preaching the word. Among them was 
Philip the Deacon, who, going to Samaria, found a 
favourable hearing there for his preaching of the 
gospel, supported as it was by his miracles of mercy 
and healing. There was great joy, we read, in that 
city. The ear of the people was caught ; their hearts 
were moved, for the time at all events; they came 
in crowds to be baptized. ) They forsook their pre- 
vious favourite, Simon Magus, the sorcerer, who had 
bewitched them with his sorceries so successfully 
that they had proclaimed him to be “the power of 
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God: that is called great.” Then Simon, we read, 
believed also. |] What led him to believe we are left 
to conjecture; whether it was only that he saw his 
followers gradually disappearing, and that the miracles 
wrought by Philip impressed him by their superiority 
to his own sorceries, or whether some deeper feeling 


moved him for a time, we can perhaps hardly decide. _| 


At all events, he professed his belief and submitted — 
to the rite of baptism, and, having been thus enrolled 
in the ranks of the Christian Church, he continued 
with Philip, wondering at, or “bewitched by” (the 
word! is a strong one) the miracles which he 
wrought. | 

[The Apostles were not long in visiting the new 
Church, and in completing the work which Philip 
had begun. They conferred upon the new converts 
the gift of the Holy Ghost by the laying on of hands. 
This gift, we must suppose, made itself visible by 
outward effects, as in Jerusalem on the day of 
Pentecost, and afterwards in the Church of -Corinth. 
They spoke with tongues or prophesied. When 
Simon saw miraculous powers not only exercised, but 
actually communicated to others, his curiosity and 
his cupidity were roused. | “(Give me also this power,” 
he exclaims, “that on whom Soev er I lay hands, he 
may receive the Holy Ghost.” But St. Peter saw 
straight into his heart; he faavaier the lust of 
power and fame and money. With burning words 
he rebukes him, “ Thy money perish with thee, because 
thou hast thought that the gift of God may. be 
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purchased with money. Thou hast neither part nor lot 
in this matter: for thy heart is not right in the sight 
of God. ... Thou art in the gall of bitterness, and 
in the bond of iniquity.” | The answer which Simon 
makes to this betrays terror, but not repentance, 
“Pray ye to the Lord for me, that none of these 
things which ye have spoken come upon me.” Like 
Pharaoh, all that Simon asks is immunity from 
punishment, not a clean heart or a right spirit. And 
here the Bible narrative leaves him, and we hear of 
him no more in its pages, and the scanty notices of 
him in the historians of the Early Church give us 
little certain knowledge of his later career. He 
appears to have wandered through different countries, 
endeavouring to spread a form of Gnosticism in which 
- philosophical speculations were grotesquely mingled 
with his own claims to divinity, and a very frag- 
mentary acceptance of the Old Testament with stories 
of Greek mythology. He met with some success, 
for in the next century we hear of his being wor- 
shipped at Samaria and elsewhere; but, after the 
manner of heretics, his followers split into various 
sects, and in the third century they became extinct. 
To us his name is most readily associated with the 
offence of simony, or the payment of money for 
spiritual preferment—an offence which, as far as its 
legal aspect is concerned, has been whittled down to 
absurdly narrow limits by the ingenuity of lawycrs 
and the cupidity of Churchmen, till little remains 
forbidden by English law beyond the open purchase 
of an actually, vacant benefice. It may, perhaps, be 
D 
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worth our while to draw some wider and deeper 
lesson from this brief episode of Simon Magus than 
that which his name at first suggests. 

What was it, we may ask, which first attracted 
Simon to the gospel? What led him to be baptized, 
to join himself to Philip, to covet the gift of the 
Holy Ghost? )As far as we can answer these 
questions, it was chiefly a love of power and of gain, 
and perhaps an intellectual interest in religion. 
Simon was dabbling in philosophical speculations ; 
he saw in the gospel something which seemed 
capable of being fitted into his system with a little 
necessary distortion; he saw performed every day 
miracles of healing which made his own achievements 
seem petty and trifling. He was smitten with dis- 
content and envy, perhaps not unmingled with 
admiration and reverence. Good and evil feelings 
struggled for the mastery within him; there may 
have been self-disgust, the recognition of what was 
higher, and a longing after better things, as well as 
the grosser thought of future profit and the desire of 
greater notoriety, which no doubt was strongest; 
for why should he stop short at being called the 
“power of God,” and not win worship as an actual 
deity? | Who can tell how the false and the true, 
the selfish and the unselfish motive, mingle in his 
own heart? Who can hope to discern the propor- 
tions in which they blend in the heart of another? 
We may keep clear of any coarse and obvious sin 
like that of Simon Magus, and yet it may be that 
our hearts are not right in the sight of God; that we 
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have “neither part nor lot” in that true religion 
which is the service of God. 

In considering this question we need not, I think, 
confine our attention only to the clergy and the 
clerical office, though we have there the most obvious 
and striking illustration, and, be it said with sorrow, 
the most terrible examples of sin of this kind; we 
may find also a wider warning as to our whole attitude 
towards religion, whoever we are that profess and 
call ourselves Christians, 

A very few weeks ago I heard a missionary, who 
had come home for a short time from Central Africa, 
remark that one great thing about which they had to 
be on their guard in dealing with natives was not to 
make Christianity too easy. He described the interest 
which Christianity awakened in the people: how 
they would come in numbers, perhaps from some 
distance, to undergo a long course as catechumens 
during one or two years, with unfailing regularity, and 
then would ask to be baptized ; but when it came to 
the point of giving up some favourite sin, some deep- 
seated but degraded custom of savage life, a con- 
siderable proportion of them would draw back, and 
listen no more to the teaching of the gospel. To 
water down Christianity to make it acceptable to 
these men would be fatal to its influence; it would 
deprive it of half its virtue to gain for the moment a 
small increase in the number of nominal adherents. 
Modern missionaries cannot read the hearts of their 
catechumens .as St. Peter did that of Simon Magus, 
but they are right if they insist on being shown proof 
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of the readiness of their converts to give up what they 
hold dear, as a sign of the reality of their conversion ; 
as an assurance that their heart is right in the sight 
of God, and that they are not offering to Him that 
which costs them nothing. 

We are ready, it may be, to approve of a some- 
what strict line of policy in this matter among 
missionaries and in a heathen country ; perhaps it 
does not occur to us that the question can arise 
in a country of hereditary and traditional Christianity 
like our own. And yet what is the condition of 
things among us? With infant Baptism and early 
Confirmation people become full members of the 
Church while still quite young, and after that, unless 
they seek ordination, there is no great stage or crisis 
in their life to test the sincerity of their belief, or the 
depth of their devotion, or the reality of their member- 
ship. How often is the thread of connection but a 
very slender one! How many people there are who 
call themselves Christians and Churchmen, and would 
be indignant if their title to do so were in any way 
challenged, and yet decline to have their professions 
put to the proof, regarding all attempt at ecclesiastical 
discipline as an anachronism and an impertinence! 
And yet, if there is to be no intrusion or examination 
from without, is there not all the more need that 
each member of the Church should put the question 
to himself—whether his heart is right in the sight of 
God, whether he really has any part or lot in the 
religion to which he conforms, or whether he has “a 
name that he lives and is dead”?! The heart of man 
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is capable of such inconsistencies, the motives which 
actuate him are so mixed, that it is not enough to ask 
whether any of the motives which make us profess 
Christianity are good ; we have rather to satisfy our- 
selves that none of them are bad. It is not enough 
to say that we admire Christ, or that we think we 
can do some good by being Christians, or by becoming 
clergymen; we should rather ask if we are not 
influenced by conformity to the fashion of the world 
around us, by the desire not to make ourselves 
noticeable by peculiarity, or the ambition to obtain 
some place where we may gain a livelihood or 
display our talents. Such temptations as these vary 
greatly in force from one generation to another ; 
religion is not in fashion at present, and the pressure 
towards conformity is diminishing, though it may 
still act powerfully on many, owing to the character 
of their immediate surroundings. Again, what there 
is in our own Church of privilege and wealth is also 
visibly threatened. Whether the attack which is now? 
threatening the Church in Wales, and must at no 
distant time be levelled against the Church in England, 
be just and expedient or not, I do not wish to discuss ; 
but should it be successful, we may at least hope 
that, if we lose for the time many resources and 
opportunities for good work, we may, on the other 
hand, gain something in the greater unworldliness 
of the clergy, and the greater devotion of the laity ; 
and, meantime, the best form of Church defence is, 
not that of organization and party alliances, but the 
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irresistible evidence of quiet, thorough, unostentatious 
work for Christ through the length and breadth of 
the land. “It is better, if the will of God so be, that 
ye suffer for well doing than for evil doing.” * 

I would not be misunderstood, as if I supposed 
that the visible Church could be purged and freed 
from all intermixture of evil, or as if I had forgotten 
that the tares must grow together with the wheat 
until the harvest; the limitations of man’s mind and 
character would render the separation impossible, even 
if the intermixture of good and evil inside the Church 
were not a necessary element in our probation. But 
if this is true, it is not the whole truth. We have also 
to take care that the salt does not lose its savour, that 
the light which is in us be not darkness ; and though 
offences must needs come, still woe is pronounced 
on that man through whom the offence cometh. 

The season of the Church’s year which lies just in 
front of us now ought to call us, not to formalism, but 
to earnestness. The Epistle for to-day? is a trumpet- 
call to reality and sincerity. “Though I speak with 
the tongues of men and of angels, and have not 
charity ; though I understand all mysteries and all 
knowledge, and have not charity ; though I give my 
body to be burned, and have not charity, it profiteth 
me nothing.” ® No; it profiteth me nothing, “ For what 
is a man profited, if he shall gain the whole world, 
and lose his own soul? or what shall a man give in 
exchange for his soul?” 4 
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It is charity or love which is the spring of true 
religion, and may most easily be made its test. “We 
know,’ says St. John—“ we know that we have passed 
from death unto life, because we love the brethren.” 2 
The absence of love is death, death in some form 
or other, and from whatever cause it immediately 
arises, The soul may be encrusted with formalism, 
or clogged and paralyzed by profligacy, or blinded by 
avarice, or enslaved by ambition, till it has lost all 
feeling for spiritual things, and, instead of growing, 
is ever shrivelling and contracting. It cannot 
assimilate spiritual food any longer, and may perish 
from hunger in the midst of the holiest spiritual 
surroundings as easily as a diseased body may 
perish from want of power to take nourishment 
amidst all the appliances of luxury. But if the 
absence of love is death, its presence is life. There is 
no one who has not felt in some degree its quickening 
power ; no one who has not felt it enough to realize 
the contrast between it and the barren, blighting 
influence of hate or selfishness. Love needs no 
special opportunities for its exercise; it wants no 
theatre for its display—nothing save “the trivial 
round” and “the common task ;” it is coextensive with 
man’s whole life. Like other faculties, it grows and 
develops with use, and what once seemed, perhaps, 
an impossible or unattractive sacrifice may come to 
be a natural aim for the disciplined character ; what 
was at first attained only in rare moments of inspira- 
tion will have become its ordinary level, and— 
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‘© Tasks in hours of insight willed, 
Can be in hours of gloom fulfilled.”’? 

Do not let us be content until we have got this 
precious gift of love ; but do not let us think that we 
can have it, that it can take root or thrive in our 
hearts, until we have made room for it by rooting up 
the thorns and briars of selfishness and insincerity. 
There must be no lurking self-deceit ; above all, there 
must be no desire to deceive God. There lies the 
root of the whole matter. No one would deny in so 
many words the omniscience of God, but how few 
realize it! No one would deny in so many words the 
connection of cause and effect, and yet how many 
men think that, though they sow thistles, there is quite 
a reasonable prospect of the crop turning out to be 
figs! The attempt is futile. No one can deceive 
God ; no one can really deceive himself ; no one can 
permanently deceive others. Only a true life can 
serve the truth; only a life kindled by God can kindle 
others ; only a heart that is right in the sight of God 
can influence another heart aright. ‘The poor blind 
world,” says a great American preacher who has 
recently been taken away, “cannot tell its need, nor 
analyze its instinct, nor say why it seeks one man and 
leaves another ; but through its blind eyes it knows 
when the fire of God has fallen on a human life.”2 


' Matthew Arnold, ‘‘ Morality.” 
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IV. 
CASUISTRY. 


“*O that my ways were directed to keep Thy statutes !””—Ps. cxix. 5. 


THE hundred and nineteenth Psalm is not remarkable 
only for its length and the peculiarity of its structure. 
Its iteration might be wearisome, did we not find in 
it plain marks of reverent and genuine devotion, the 
breathing forth of that fervent piety which-has lived 
up to its lights, and still asks for more light by which 
to live better. “Teach me Thy statutes,” is its oft- 
repeated prayer; “Open mine eyes, that I may see 
the wondrous things of Thy law;” “My lips shall 
utter praise when Thou hast taught me Thy statutes.” 
It is true, no doubt, that the statutes and the precepts 
referred to were largely ceremonial, and that the 
guidance asked for was perhaps chiefly guidance 
through the intricacies of the Jewish law; but still 
the prayer expressed in it is the fervent prayer of 
a righteous man who feels his conscience bound by 
those statutes and precepts—bound not only to 
fulfil them when they happen to be plain, but to 
study them diligently when they are difficult and 


obscure. 
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Many causes are perhaps combining just now to 
make men ask to have their ways directed in God’s 
statutes. With adiminished respect for authority there 
has come a questioning of traditional rules; with new 
methods of Biblical interpretation, it seems unsafe 
to found universal obligations upon isolated texts 
of the Bible; with changes accomplished or pending 
in the social structure, new duties arise, and new 
relations of life are developed between man and man. 
There are many inside the Christian Church who are 
asking for plainer definition of their duties in several 
directions; there are others, too, on the fringe, as it 
were, of Christianity, who would welcome such 
guidance with sympathy and respect, if not with 
obedience. There is in the air, it is said, a demand 
for something like a new Christian casuistry. Perhaps 
it may be worth our while to consider briefly what 
this means, and whether the demand is possible and 
legitimate. 

Casuistry has a bad name, but we ought not to 
be frightened by that, if its evil associations are 
accidental, and not inherent in every system of the 
kind. By casuistry we mean the scientific, or at 
least the systematic, formulation of a body of rules 
designed to meet all doubtful cases of conscience 
which may arise in the ordinary conduct of life. 
Historically, there have been (for we may ex- 
clude, for our purposes, the casuistical systems 
which lie outside Judaism and Christianity) two great 
systems of casuistry: the first was the casuistry of 
the Scribes and Pharisees; the second was the 
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casuistry of the Jesuits in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. Let us turn aside to consider them 
for a moment; they are of more than merely 
historic interest. 

1. The Jewish Law, as we find it in the later books 
of the Pentateuch, contains an elaborate system of 
precepts, ceremonial and ritual, as well as of social and 
moral rules. Circumstances might easily arise in 
which there would be a conflict of rules, and the 
observance of so elaborate a code necessarily involved 
great inconvenience in ordinary life, especially as life 
grew more complex, whilst the idea of definitely 
transgressing it in any detail was repugnant to men 
whose conception of religion was so mechanical and 
external, And so there grew up what we may call 
the rabbinical casuistry, which tabulated and enume- 
rated the precepts, positive and negative, which 
extended rules or laid down exceptions, and which, 
whilst claiming so to “fence round the Law” as to 
secure men from the possibility of breaking it, really 
refined it away into puerile minutiz, and made the 
Word of God of none effect by the traditions of men. 
How Christ dealt with their evasion of the spirit and 
- their observance of the more formal commands of the 
law, in such matters as the sabbath, or the honour 
due to parents, or fasting, or washing of hands, we 
have recorded for us in the Gospels. By the time 
that He came on earth, the casuistry of the Scribes, if 
it began in an honest attempt to elucidate difficulties, 
had ended in a gigantic evasion of the “weightier 
matters of the Law.” 
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2, Let us pass to the seventeenth century, and look 
at the second great system of casuistry, not as it lies 
buried in the half-forgotten folios of its hundred 
doctors, but as it is pilloried in the splendid irony of 
Pascal’s Provincial Letters. There he shows us how 
the system arose from the idea which the Jesuits 
entertained of extending their influence universally 
in the service of Christianity. “Ifthe precepts of the 
gospel are too severe for the mass of men,” they 
argued, “then let a modus vivendi be found, rather 
than allow matters to come to an open rupture. If 
the world will not come to us, we must go to the 
world; if society will not live up to the gospel, then 
the gospel must be watered down to suit society, or 
else religion would lose all hold except on that small 
minority which lives in the world, but is not of it.” 
With this object of accommodation in view, they 
produced their doctrines of Probability and of 
Intention. According to the former, a man might 
follow any opinion laid down and made “ probable” 
by a casuist of repute, even though it did not seem to 
his own conscience to be the right one; by the latter, 
an act was considered justifiable if the doer of it 
“ directed his intention ” to that part of it which was not , 
sinful. By these and other principles, short work 
was made of the decalogue. Duelling and homicide 
were held allowable as caused by a desire to maintain 
honour, and not to exact vengeance ; the necessity 
of giving alms out of one’s superfluity was obviated 
by explaining away the word “superfluity ;” simony 
was justified if the money was given, not as the price 
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of the cure of souls, but only as a motive to influence 
the patron; servants were allowed to rob their 
masters if through poverty they had been forced to 
accept wages lower than the rest of their equals; 
money or goods acquired by shameful means need 
not be restored. In short, there was scarcely any 
sin to which their clients felt inclined, from which 
the casuists could not find an easy Joophole of 
escape, 

Here, again, the system had fallen into such gross 
and almost incredible immorality, that you may 
perhaps smile at the thought of its having any lesson 
forus. “Weare seeking guidance,” you may say, “not 
evasion ; we are not dogs that we should do these 
things.” True; and yet perhaps something may be 
learnt from looking at the corruption of that which 
began with elements of good. We may learn, at least, 
to set limits to our expectation, and to remember 
that, in morals as in doctrine, our sight must in this 
world be “through a glass darkly,’ our knowledge 
only “in part.” 

I would not seem to imply that all is chaos and 
hopeless individualism. It has been well said that 
- we must not leave our conscience unenlightened, and 
then suddenly demand an answer from it to any 
question we put to it. We have a duty towards our 
conscience. We have to enlighten it in every way 
that we can; we are bound to make use of the 
experience of ourselves and of others; we are bound 
to reflect on the results of our actions as well as on 
the impulse which prompts them; we have to start 
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from, and then gradually to alter, it may be, the 
training of our childhood, as we put away childish 
things. We may avail ourselves of advice, of the 
example of those whom we instinctively see to have 
advanced further in the Christian life than ourselves ; 
above all, we may,and we must, carefully and reverently 
study anything in the life or the words of Christ and 
of His followers which may bear upon our difficulty ; 
but in the end, in most cases, the decision is ours to 
make, the decision of our conscience. There is a 
“venture of faith” to be made in the knowledge of 
duty no less than in the knowledge of God; and 
though there must be times in our lives when we 
lament that theology and morals are not exact sciences, 
we may remember that it was said, “ Blessed are they 
that have not seen, and yet have believed.” 

It may help us to look at the most prominent features 
of our Lord’s teaching; we can hardly avoid being 
struck by certain broad aspects of it. He teaches by 
His example, as, for instance, with regard to the 
sabbath ; He teaches by parables; He extends the 
bare prohibitions of the Mosaic law, but He does it 
in language which we feel to be figurative, by the 
broad assertion of principles, not stopping to limit 
them by exceptions. He does not go out of His way 
to solve moral problems or to answer difficult cases 
of conflicting duty. What He does is rather to sow 
some seed of new principle or aspiration which may 
bear fruit, not within the narrow limits of a single 
act, but in the whole life, “some thirty-fold, some 
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sixty-fold, some an hundred-fold,” according to the 
nature of the spiritual soil on which it falls. 

Or, again, let us look at St. Paul’s method. His 
converts, we see plainly, pressed him for answers to 
endless difficult questions, but we observe at once how 
guarded his answers are. Do the disciples at Rome 
wish to know whether they are to observe special 
days, or to account meats unclean? The answer is, 
“Let every man be fully persuaded in his own mind ;” 
“Let no man put a stumbling-block in his brother's 
way.”! Do the Corinthians ask his advice about 
marriage? He gives his counsel, he points out the 
special dangers of each condition of life, he shows 
his own preference ; and then he passes to the essential 
principle that, whether in the one state or the other, 
men should live in the presence of eternity, for “the 
time is short,” and “the fashion of this world passeth 
away.” ? 

And so it must be in dealing with the questions of 
our own time. We may be confronted by questions 
which, if not new, are felt to press more keenly for a 
solution now than heretofore. We are puzzled 
perhaps about the distribution of wealth or the 
justification of luxury. But we must each work out 
our own answer, just because with each the conditions 
of the problem are different. We can feel, if we 
reflect, that to frame an abstract answer, and then to 
apply it to each case, or to attempt anything like a 
quantitative treatment, is to go to work rather in the 
spirit of the Scribes than in the spirit of Christ. Or 
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let us take a matter like the observance of Sunday, 
where many of us may find not a fancied but a very 
genuine difficulty. We feel that Sunday is not the 
Sabbath, and that it is worse than useless to confound 
the two; but we feel the need of a day of rest anda 
day of worship, and we see its universal acceptance 
by the Christian Church. Where then, exactly, must 
we draw the line between the conflicting claims of 
recreation and of spiritual exercise? Can we imagine 
St. Paul skilfully apportioning the day between the 
two for the instruction of his converts? Would he 
not rather have said, “He that regardeth the day, 
regardeth it unto the Lord ; and he that regardeth not 
the day, to the Lord he doth not regard it;” “Do all 
to the glory of God”? Sunday will always be an 
index of our spiritual life. Are we living as “lovers 
of pleasure more than lovers of God”?? then in 
pleasure we shall spend it. Are we absorbed in 
business? it will overflow into Sunday. Are we 
careless of causing a weaker brother to offend? then 
we shall show our disregard by violating our neigh- 
bour’s cherished conception of the day. Are we in 
earnest with religion? then out of the fulness of the 
heart on this day, above others, we shall speak to 
and strive to commune with God, But it is hard 
enough to lay down elaborate rules for ourselves ; for 
others it is impossible. Only in this and in all other 
matters we must ever bear two or three things in 
mind: (1) That which St. Paul so often insists on, that 
we must ever have a tender respect for the consciences 
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of our brethren; (2) that we must have an cqual 
respect for our own: to whomsoever it seemeth to 
be sin, to him it is sin. When our own conscience 
is clear on a point, we must not shelter ourselves 
under some one else’s ; and (3) where we can find no 
clear answer we should do well to give ourselves—our 
higher selves—the benefit of the doubt, remembering 
how pleasure is always weighing down one scale, 
always biassing us in one direction. We can at least 
repress the doubtful story, and refrain from the action 
which seems to us at one moment honest, and at the 
next dishonest. 

Christian morality is a matter of practice, not of 
theory. There may be problems which have no 
answer because they need never have been framed. 
Principles we have given us—strong, clear, and 
penetrating; our task is to apply them not with 
mechanical certainty of result, but with whatever 
light we have at each moment; failing often, no 
doubt, but gradually learning that God’s thoughts are 
not our thoughts, and that, though our hearts are 
gross and our imagination dull that we cannot follow 
Him, He has chosen to fulfil Himself in many ways. 


A 
THE SPIRITUAL STANDARD. 


‘*But they themselves, measuring themselves by themselves, and 
comparing themselves with themselves, are without ‘understanding,””— 
2-COR. xX. 12) (ROV.) 


IN the chapter from which these words are taken,| St. 
Paul is vindicating his Apostolic authority against 
the false teachers by whom it had been assailed, and 
against their ignorant followers who were ready to 
judge him by the “outward appearance,” to sneer at 
his bodily presence as weak, and his speech as con- 
temptible. In this chapter and in the following one, 
he appeals reluctantly but unreservedly to his claims 
upon their allegiance, “glorying” and “boasting,” 
according to his own phrase, in the infirmities, 
persecutions, and distresses which he had borne for 
Christ’s sake, knowing that when he was weak, then 
he was strong. 

“We are not bold to number or compare ourselves 
with certain of them that commend themselves’: but 
they themselves, measuring themselves by themselves, 
and comparing themselves with themselves, are 
without understanding.” There are many difficulties 
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in the text and interpretation of this verse, but with 
the reading rightly,-as-t-believe, adopted both by the 
Authorized and the Revised Versiong we gather that 
the contrast, upon which St. Paul insists between 
himself and his opponents, was that their self-com- 
mendation was based upon their own standard, 
whilst he strove in all things to measure himself by 
the standard of God. 

Without going further into the special controversy 
in which St. Paul was engaged, I would try to 
extend the application of words so pregnant with 
meaning, to the whole sphere of a Christian’s 
conduct — going beyond the letter, ‘but not, I 
think, beyond the spirit of the Apostle’s language, 
and guided by the light of his other warnings and 
exhortations to his spiritual children, as well as by 
the example of his own life. 
|” The question, “ What is the true moral standard ?” 
is the most important practical question to which 
any system of moral philosophy, or any religion 
which undertakes to deal with moral problems, has 
to find an answer. Fhe~origin—of the—feeling—of> 
obligation, or the possibility of free will, may-have a 
greater speculative interest, but the question which 
presses for solution in everyday life alike upon 
ignorant and_upon cultured men is, “ What actions is 
it my. duty to do? and by what standard am I to judge 
_myself in doing them?” 

In earlier stages of morality abstinence from speci- 
fied crimes, fulfilment of ceremonial observances, com- 
pliance with definite civil regulations, were the most 
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prominent features in the conception of duty. Christ 
revolutionized, so to speak, the moral standard of 
the world when He taught men to regard actions not 
merely as external things, but as expressions of the 
heart and character. He imposed indeed only one 
new commandment, but He gave men a principle 
which for ever deepened the meaning of the Decalogue, 
and changed it from a code of rigid prohibitions into 
a manual of guidance quickened with new life and 
full of unsuspected meanings. | “ All these have’ I 
observed from my youth,” said the young man to 
Jesus ; but the answer was, “One thing thou lackest: 
go thy way, sell whatsoever thou hast, and give to the 
poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven: and 
come, take up the cross, and follow Me.”! Or again, 
“Those things which proceed out of the mouth come 
forth from the heart ; and. they defile the man. For 
out of the heart proceed evil thoughts, murders, adul- 
teries, fornications, thefts, false witness, blasphemies : 
these are the things which defile a man: but to eat 
with unwashen hands defileth not a man.” 2 

| “Christ,” says the author of “Ecce Homo,” “ did not 
leave a code of morals in the ordinary sense of the 
word, .. . On the greater number of questions on 
which men require moral guidance He has left no 
guidance whatever... . Instead of giving laws to 
His society, He would give to every member of it the 
power of making laws for himself.” 

es This very liberty involves greater dangers, greater 


1 St. Mark x, 20, 21. * St. Matt. xv. 18-20, 
* “Ecce Homo,” chap. xiii. ; 
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difficulties, a more awful responsibility, a more 
anxious choice. But He has not left us to encounter 
these without help or guidance. We have the 
example of the life of Christ, which, as we can see, 
from the record in the Gospels, was but a perpetual 
illustration of His teaching ; a proof of the paramount 
importance of love as the fulfilling of the law, as the 
very bond of perfectness, breaking through the limita- 
tions of custom and convention, and expressing itself 
in new and transcendent ways. We can well imagine 
how His example, which stands out so clearly in the 
fragmentary record of the Gospels, must have im- 
pressed itself upon the companions and witnesses of 
His ministry. It need not surprise us that St. Peter 
should speak of Christ “leaving us an example that 
ye should follow His steps, who did no sin;”* or that 
St. Paul should place before his converts as the goal 
of spiritual endeavour “the measure of the stature of 
the fulness of Christ.” * | 

The ideal, then, of Christianity, is a perfect heart ; 
and this perfection of the heart will show itself in 
right actions, just as the tree is known by its fruits. 
Of this perfection Christ is at once the preacher and 
the pattern. 

Such is the great spiritual inheritance of the 
Christian Church. What use, we may ask, has been 
made of it? What use is being made of it now? 

| In some ages of the Church the high standard of 
Christian requirement has been kept in view by a 
. considerable proportion of the followers of Christ, 
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but frequently with a tendency on the part of those 
who observed it to retire out of the world, rather than 
to conform toyits arduous requirements in the world. 
In all ages, fe tg, ears has been a remnant, in 
whom the salt has not lost its savour. But must it 
not be confessed that in everyage of the-Ghureh there 
has been a tendency to substitute the standard of 
public opinion for = true standard of Christianity ? 
Is it not so to- day? in—Christendom—in—Enesland? 
Is it not easier, more pleasant, less apt to produce 
friction or disagreeable results, if “we measure ourselves 
by ourselves, and compare ourselves with ourselves” 2] 

What, then, is public opinion, and how is it formed ? 
Let us ask ourselves this question ; for it is important» 
that we should have some knowledge of that which 
we are so apt to make the criterion of our conduct. 
Perhaps we may find that the analysis is not so 
obvious as it seemed to be at first sight. 

Public opinion may, it is true, represent something 
higher than the average morality of the community. 
Men sin more through weakness than from delibera-. 
tion, and are ready in moments, when they are them- 
selves free from temptation, to condemn the sins to 
which they themselves fall a prey, as well as those 
sins of their neighbours to which they feel no inclina- 
tion. But there is a limit to this divergence between 
practice and opinion. We find, for instance, that in 
a country where brigandage is rife, it is often not 
condemned by public opinion, although nominally 
obedience to the Eighth Commandment may be 
recognized by the inhabitants of the country. 
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Sometimes it is argued “England is a Christian 
_ country, and in a Christian country public opinion 
is a safe guide.” To this we may reply, firstly, with 
reference to the special circumstances of our own 
time, that to predicate Christianity of any country as 
a whole when an increasing number of men are 
openly rejecting Christ, is to introduce a serious 
element of danger into our calculations ; and, secondly, 
that, for the purposes of the argument, no country in 
any age of the Church has ever been “Christian.” 
Constantine could procure toleration for Christianity, 
he could make it the recognized religion of the 
Roman Empire. His successors could enforce it by 
law. But he did not dream of making it the personal 
religion of each one of his subjects, nor could he 
have done so had he wished it. The barbarous 
chieftains of the Franks or the Goths could be 
baptized themselves and insist on the wholesale 
baptism of their followers, and thus a profession and 
a semblance of Christianity was produced all over 
the face of Europe, in times when conformity to the 
creed of kings or chiefs seemed to be the natural 
course, and when there was little inclination to 
exercise independent judgment. This is the explana- 
tion of that which is sometimes urged as a reproach 
against Christianity—the lowness of the moral 
standard, and the prevalence of infamous practices 
in the so-called “Ages of Faith.’ In truth, though 
the machinery of the Church was everywhere estab- 
lished, though her rites were everywhere celebrated, 
her creeds everywhere recited, there had been 
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acquiescence rather than conversion ; and too often 
the acceptance of the new faith involved little but 
the addition of new elements to an underlying 
paganism. Some such features as these which I 
have described are but too often discernible in the 
history of Christendom; but even if we were to 
make the largest suppositions—if we could imagine 
a country where every one was baptized into the 
Catholic Church, where every one fully believed the 
creeds, and had a genuine desire to live a religious 
life, even at the risk of persecution, even then the 
standard of public opinion would not correspond 
with the standard of Christ. No; St. Paul would 
say, the men who satisfy themselves with the level 
of their surroundings, the men who do not wish to 
fall below, but have no ambition to rise above them, 
these men “ measuring themselves by themselves, and 
comparing themselves with themselves, are without 
understanding.” 

me Can we not from our own experience and our own 
lives illustrate the constant danger of judging our- 
selves by a low standard—by the average morality 
of our neighbours or our generation? Do we, as a 
matter of fact, test our actions by asking, “What 
would Christ have said of this line of conduct? 
What would He have thought of that excuse?” Do 
we ever reflect how ill our luxury accords with His 
privations, our petulant selfishness with His self- 
sacrificing love, our uncharitable cynicism with His 
perfect and all-embracing charity? Is not half our 
self-complacency due to the low standard of our 
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comparisons? It is easy for us to judge other nations ; 
to thank God that we are not as licentious as this 
_ country or as corrupt as that. It is easy to look back 
on former centuries and to condemn, let us say, the 
moral stagnation of the eighteenth century, or the 
extremes of hypocrisy and immorality in the seven- 
teenth, or the cruelty and violence in the earlier 
pages of our history ; but in doing so, are we not apt ae 
to shut our eyes to the love of pleasure, the mammon- 7° «“°"*~ 
wersinp, or any of the other ugly features of our own 
wv aee 2 | 
Again, if we look at the different arts or trades or 
professions, there is the same tendency and the same 
danger. Every trade is apt to have its own morality, 
every profession its own etiquette and code of honour, 
and there is a constant risk that these may come to 
be regarded as final and authoritative, unless they 
are always being compared with some higher rule. 
The tradesman who adulterates his goods, the lawyer 
who lends himself to the attempt to defeat justice, 
the clergyman who neglects his parish,—do not they 
all defend themselves explicitly or implicitly by 
appeals to a standard or a custom more or less re- 
cognized among their class? Andsome of us, perhaps, 
could remember in our school or college life some in- 
stance of a strange discrepancy between the prevalent 
standard of honour or morality and the standard of 
the Gospel—the treatment, for instance, of drunken- 
ness as a subject for ridicule rather than blame, or 
of falsehood as a legitimate weapon of defence, or 
of unclean conversation as an excusable form of 
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pleasantry. With such a temper St. Paul deals 
shortly and sternly. “Let no man deceive you with 
vain words, for because of these things cometh the 
wrath of God upon the children of disobedience.” * 

Nor is it any better if, instead of being content 
with the standard of the majority, we shelter our- 
selves behind some one or more individuals whom 
we strive to copy. We shall succeed, perhaps, in 
copying their weak points; we may miss the better 
traits of their character. There are few of our failings 
which we could not excuse by the example of some 
character which, on the whole, we should call good. 
One man judges his neighbours harshly ; another does 
not always speak the truth ; a third is prone to self- 
indulgence ; a fourth dispenses with religious worship ; 
and yet, perhaps, all of them are what the world calls 
“good fellows.” Can we not see what is likely to be the 
result of forming ourselves on such models as these | 

In every art or branch of knowledge there are 
infinite gradations—from the ignorant blundering of 
the beginner to the exhaustive skill or learning of 
the master: we cannot say exactly at what point 
one ends and the other begins; and the man who 
has become self-satisfied from comparing himself to 
the unskilled crowd, if he turns to the work of some 
master, and sees the vast skill, the solid foundation 
of labour which is presupposed by the work he has 
produced, is humbled, almost to despair. 

So it is in morality, or rather, let us say, in holiness ; 
there are infinite shades of character, like the gradual 

1 Eph, vy. 6. 
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imperceptible shading of white into grey, and of grey 
into black. We cannot draw—God alone, to whom 
all hearts are open and all desires known—can draw 
—the line which separates good and bad. Weare 
often impatient to classify men off-hand, and we fall 
into mistakes ; we say “in our haste” that “all men are 
liars.’ Or if we have been looking for some time 
at the black, and then turn our eyes to the grey, we 
may—to borrow an image from Plato1—mistake the 
grey for the white; just as after pain the mere 
_absence of pain seems to us not merely a negative 
relief, but a positive and intense pleasure.}| All our 
judgments are relative to something, and we can 
only counteract the tendency to illusion by making 
them relative to the true and permanent standard— 
the life and character, the death and the Cross, of 
Christ.» 

C There will always be much to dissuade us from 
the effort which this involves; there will be plenty 
of people to warn us against a suggested course of 
action as visionary and utopian, or ascetic and 
unprofitable. Men do not like a standard visibly 
higher than their ovn—it makes them uncomfortable 4 
they—wilt assure the aspirant-that—he-has~already 
attained high enough, and sometimes—again-to make 
use of Plato’s phrase 2—the man whovis assured by all 
around him that he_is—six feet high, and has no 


standard to ire himself by, ends by believing 

Se ei -be-far-removed from the-truth:— 

There is ever present the temptation to rest on one’s 
IP Platoy  ORep 505 A> 2 Plato, “Rep.,'* 426 D. 
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oars, to be content with a certain level, just as the 
artist or writer is tempted to stop short at the 
point where he can paint what will sell, or write 
what will be read; but we know how the man 
who yields to this temptation is lost to all real “name 
and fame.” | 

It is a favourite accusation against Christianity that 
it “aims too high;” that its standard is inconsistent 
with the facts of human nature, and that men naturally 
get discouraged when they find that the ideal which 
is set before them is practically unattainable. In 
answer to this, two lines of thought may be suggested. 
First}y, the enthusiasm of a high aim is necessary if 
anything is to be accomplished: aim low, and even 
the low aim will not be attained. There must be an 
ideal, an effort, an uncertainty ; 


“* Nay, never falter: no great deed is done 
By falterers who ask for certainty.” ! 


In the second place, Christianity supplies not only the 
standard and aim, but the means. Christ is not 
only the Truth and the Life ; He is also the Way._| 
We cannot but be influenced by the “ environment ” 
of our own lives, That is most true, and it is un- 
ceasingly being borne in upon us; but the standard 
which we find accepted wants perpetual correction, 
the atmosphere which surrounds us is in need of 
perpetual purifying. If we cannot hope to convert 
others to a whole-hearted acceptance of the Christian 
view of life, may we not do something to prevent the 
’ George Eliot, ‘‘ Spanish Gipsy.” 
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debasing of the moral currency by keeping a high 
ideal before them? If our “citizenship is in heaven,” 
the public opinion which guides us should not be 
merely of the earth. If the Communion of Saints be 
not an empty phrase, we may find strength and 
guidance from those who have gone before us, and 
who “have washed their robes, and made them 
white in the blood of the Lamb.”! If we honestly 
strive in all things not to “measure ourselves by our- 
selves, and compare ourselves with ourselves,” but to 
refer to the standard of the life and death of Christ, 
we shall have found the one true criterion for discern- 
ing the relative value of objects of desire. Without 
it all is discordant, shifting, unstable ; our aims, our 
desires, our capacity for enjoyment, are constantly 
varying ; that which we once desired ceases to please 
us ; what we once regarded as the goal of our efforts 
eludes and disappoints us ; power brings responsibility 
without pleasure, riches disgust, fame emptiness. The 
vanity of human wishes is the commonplace of the 
moralist, be he pagan or Christian: but the Christian 
alone can find unity in variety, and order in chaos ; 
for he alone possesses in Christ the perfect Example, 
and in the Cross of Christ the true Measure. 


1 Rev. vii. 14. 


VI. 
THE SPIRIT REPROVING THE WORLD. 


‘¢And when He is come, He will reprove the world of sin, and of 
righteousness, and of judgment: of sin, because they believe not on 
Me; of righteousness, because I go to My Father, and ye see Me no 


more; of judgment, because the prince of this world is judged.”— 
St. JOHN xvi. 8-11. 


THE keynote of to-day’s services! is struck in the 
collect—a collect of singular beauty, in which we pray 
that we may not be left comfortless, like orphans, but 
may receive the promised Spirit of truth to comfort us, 
and lead us to the same place unto which our Saviour 
Christ has gone before. Standing between the 
Ascension and the festival of Whitsuntide, we turn 
to the record which assures us of the guidance of 
the Spirit, promised by our Lord before His departure, 
through which the Church was to walk no longer, 
indeed, by sight, but by faith. The words which I 
have chosen for my text do not, indeed, occur in 
to-day’s services, but they speak to us in the most 
striking manner of the function which the Comforter 
was to fulfil, and they may well occupy our attention 
to-day for a short space. We can hardly read 


? Sunday after Ascension Day, 
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them without feeling that we have in them a saying 
which could not have been imagined by any mere 
chronicler of history or inventor of myth; that they 
are words such as made the people say, “ Never man 
spake like this Man.” 4 

In this wonderful discourse which followed the 
Last Supper, and which is recorded for us in the 
fourteenth and following chapters of St. John, our 
Lord had warned His Apostles of the tribulation 
which would undoubtedly come upon them, of the 
scorn and persecution which would be the world’s 
answer to their attempts at conversion. He promises 
them no immunity from trouble, but He does promise 
the aid of the Holy Spirit, the Comforter or Advocate, 
who will be ever present on their side in the struggle. 
One way in which He will help them is, that as the 
Spirit of truth He will lead them into all truth; 
another (and it is with this that we are now concerned) 
is, that He will confront and convince the world. This 
use of the “world” is so constant and familiar in St. 
John’s Gospel and Epistles, that we need hardly stop 
to consider it.. By it St. John means the world of 
“natural men,’ not regenerated by the gospel, but 
deaf to its promises, dead in trespasses and sins; 
the world which is destined to pass away, with the 
lusts thereof. 

The word which is translated in the Authorized 
Version “reprove,” has in reality a far stronger mean- 
ing, and should be rendered either “convince” or 
“convict.” Reproof is not conviction. To reprove 

1 St. John vii. 46. 
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for sin is easy ; it had constantly been done by pro- 
phets in the Jewish, and by satirists in the pagan, 
world ; it often produced but a transient and super- 
ficial effect : to produce conviction required the higher 
and more effectual working of the Holy Spirit. 

“He shall reprove the world of sin, because they 
believe not on Me.” The Comforter is represented as 
carrying on and continuing the work of Christ. He 
is in one place spoken of as “another Comforter,” ze. 
the Successor and Substitute of the ascended Christ. 
Christ’s life and ministry had been a perpetual protest 
against the sin of the world; the brightness of the 
light showed by contrast the depth of the darkness 
which did not comprehend it ; and so the Holy Spirit 
is to continue this work, and to convince of sin both 
the generation which rejected Christ in the flesh, 
and all future generations which should reject His 
gospel through an evil heart of unbelief. We seem 
to have here described, or rather hinted at, a process 
in the spiritual world parallel to that chapter in the 
creation of the natural world, when the Spirit of God 
moved upon the face of the waters, and the light was 
divided from the darkness.t “Whatsoever doth 
make manifest is light ;”? so the Spirit of God moves 
upon the face of the world, and sin is divided from 
righteousness. 

The history of pre-Christian societies shows us 
that though God had not left Himself entirely with- 
out witness, the sense of sin was constantly in danger 
of being obscured. The essence of Pantheism or 


wiGenw- 2; ? Eph. v. 13. 
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Polytheism is the deification of power, whether as a 
single principle or in its many different manifestations ; 
but power, not goodness, is the test of worship, and 
' we get countless instances of the demoralization 
which ensued from the worship of all that was most 
corrupt and debasing in human nature. It degraded 
the idea of divinity without exalting the idea of 
humanity. It had produced the state of things which 
St. Paul describes in the first chapter of the Epistle 
to the Romans. Men had not retained God in their 
knowledge, and He had given them up to a reprobate 
mind ; they were filled with all unrighteousness. St. 
Paul’s task, as the instrument of the Holy Spirit, was 
to convince the Roman world of sin. 

The Jewish world had not sunk so low, but it too 
sorely needed the conviction of sin. To the outward 
view it presented a promising appearance. There 
were the Pharisees to maintain a high standard of 
respectability and formal righteousness. If heaven 
could have been stormed by tithes and fasting, they 
would have stormed it. The Jews had not merely 
the dim light of natural religion ; they had Moses and 
the prophets; they had the minute precepts of the 
law, overlaid with the still more minute precepts of 
the rabbinical traditions. They had a very definite 
idea of many sis, but they failed in their conception 
of siz as a whole, and consequently in their concep- 
tion of righteousness. They did not see that the one 
was connected with unbelief, the other with faith. 
They had not that purity of heart which would have 
enabled them to see God when He was made flesh 

F 
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and dwelt amongst them, and in rejecting Him they 
convicted themselves of sin. 

For eighteen hundred years the Holy Ghost has, 
we believe, been working in the Church, which is the 
Spirit-bearing body, and convincing the world of sin. 
Is it not true to say that the contrast between sin 
and righteousness was more sharply defined in the 
earlier centuries, when the Church and the world 
stood distinct, before the world had by a feigned 
submission entered into and corrupted the Church, 
blurring over distinctions, making ladders of casuistry, 
ever claiming the benefit of the doubt, the right to 
the laxer interpretation? There isin the Christendom 
of to-day among professing Christians, and still more - 
openly among the adherents of non-Christian philo- 
sophies, a dislike to acknowledge the reality of sin 
or the corruption of man’s nature, as if it were an 
exploded notion or inconsistent with the dignity of 
man. Yet, if there is one thing certain about Chris- 
tianity, it is this—that it has ever insisted on the 
reality and universality of sin. 


‘Tis the faith that launched point-blank her dart 
At the head of a lie—taught Original Sin, 
The Corruption of Man’s Heart.’’? 


It has been said, not without much truth, that we 
Englishmen are all naturally Pelagians; and there is, 
perhaps, something in the very independence of mind 
which we boast of as being one of our characteristics, 
which makes us reluctant to include ourselves under 
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sin; but it needs only a very hasty glance at the 
Bible or at our Liturgy to convince ourselves that 
such a temper is in flat contradiction to the teaching 
of Christianity and of our Church. May we not say 
also that it is equally in contradiction to the facts of 
human nature, as we see it in the world around us, 
and as each man sees it in the depths of his own 
heart, if, laying aside all flattering self-esteem, he 
looks honestly into it ? 

Or, again, there is an idea, very popular in the 
present day, constantly put forward in novels, in 
. Magazines, in society, that there are regions of life 
and thought which are exempt from the ordinary 
laws of morality. We are told that art is distinct 
from morals, that politics are distinct from morals, 
and that to try to subject them to morality is to 
fetter and degrade powers and faculties which are 
independent and sovereign in their own sphere. 
Against such a mischievous delusion as this, Chris- 
tianity cannot too strongly protest; it might as well 
be maintained that the laws of gravitation could be 
excluded from the interior of a drawing-room. If 
there is any distinction of sin and righteousness at 
all, it is coextensive with the whole range of human 
thought and action and destiny. Let us, at any risk 
of ridicule and scorn, guard as sacred this truth, that 
nothing which affects by one iota the character of a 
man for good or evil—as art and literature and 
politics most certainly do affect it—can for one 
moment claim exemption from the Divine law. 

“ Of sin, because they believe not on Me.” The 
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reason given may perhaps surprise us. We look 
upon unbelief as a mistake, a misfortune, a sort of 
blindness, but hardly, in this age, as asin. We are 
so accustomed to it; so many people whom we love 
and respect have little or no belief ;—is it charitable 
to believe that they are sinners? It is a matter 
which has long lain outside the province of law; it has 
ceased to be affected by public opinion ;—who are we 
that we should judge others? By all means let us 
be charitable in dealing with individual cases of 
unbelief; let us remember that we can never know 
all the past mental history of a man, all the subtle 
influences by which he has been led to form such and 
such conclusions; yet let us remember that unbelief 
is connected with the moral nature of a man no less 
than with his intellectual faculties. Just as the faith 
on which St. Paul insists as necessary to justification 
is not a mere intellectual assent to the propositions 
of the Creed, but implies a trustful surrender of the 
will and the whole nature to God, so unbelief is not, in 
its essence, a mere inability on intellectual grounds 
to accept those statements, but the cutting off of our- 
selves from-God and from Divine aid and influence 
from a mistaken idea of our own self-sufficiency. 
“They that be whole need not a physician, but they 
that are sick.”? That is the root of the whole matter, 
whether in the first century or the nineteenth. The 
Pharisees did not reject our Lord because they 
thought there was insufficient evidence of His 
Messiahship, but because they were self-righteous, 
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because they resented interference and disturbance 
of their cherished practices. Those who accepted 
Him, accepted Him not because He convinced them 
that in Him all the prophets were fulfilled, but 
because they felt their need of a Redeemer and a 
Comforter, and they knew that He alone could supply 
it. And even in an age like our own, when “ intellec- 
tual” difficulties abound, this still holds. Take two 
men of equal power, of the same training, confronted 
by the same problems: one believes in Christ, one 
rejects Him. Look atthem more closely: you will find 
that the one is too humble, too much alive’to his own 
imperfections, to be content to live without God in 
the world ; his reverence and his sense of need will 
enable him to hold to his faith in spite of unsolved 
problems and apparent contradictions; whilst the 
other is resolved to be independent, and prefers to 
live in what is tangible and real, without concerning 
himself with unreal fancies, as they seem to be, about 
the unseen and the spiritual. The one has the 
conviction of sin, the other has it not. Other cases 
there doubtless are, where there is the will to believe, 
but some critical problem paralyzes it ; of these, God, 
who reads the heart, alone can judge. He may 
account of them far otherwise than we ; He may see 
in them more faith than in “half the creeds” of those 
whose Christianity is merely a matter of inheritance 
or fashion. 

This conviction of sin is the work of the Comforter, 
and His work is wrought in each individual heart. 
It has been well said that He convinces those whom 
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He brings out of the world into the Church, He con- 
victs those who obstinately prefer their state of sin: 
in either case His task is one of help and comfort to 
the Church, for she is the stronger for the light which 
shows the true issues between her and the world, 
and stronger by the accession of those who have had 
their own weakness revealed, their disease, hitherto 
unsuspected or misunderstood, laid bare and prescribed 
for. To all her members the time must come when 
they stand convinced of sin. To some it comes 
suddenly, sharply, distinctly, in what men call a 
“sudden conyersion ;” to others who have grown up 
amidst religious influences it comes gradually and 
insensibly. But in some way or other all true Chris- 
tians must experience some awakening, must realize 
as they have not realized before that their fancied 
righteousness has been but filthy rags, that they have 
need of atonement, of guidance and of help, that 
since they have no power of themselves to help them- 
selves, their sufficiency must henceforth be from God. 

“ Of righteousness, because I go to My Father, and 
ye see Me nomore.” Withthe conviction of sin there 
follows necessarily the conviction of righteousness. 
Our Lord’s Ascension was the seal of His earthly 
course. Righteousness had now been exhibited in 
a real example; it was no longer a mere dream, an 
impracticable ideal; nor, on the other hand, could it 
be any longer confused with worldly respectability, 
with conformity to law or sensitiveness to public 
opinion. As sin was shown in its true heinousness, 
so righteousness appeared by contrast brighter and 
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more distinct, and therefore more powerful to attract 
and sway the hearts of men. Such had been the 
irresistible effect on many hearts of the Incarnation 
and Life of Christ. Witness the centurion, who cried 
aloud at the moment of His death and seeming failure, 
“Certainly this was a righteous Man.”! But now He 
was going to His Father, and even His own disciples 
were to see Him no more. Henceforth it was to be 
the task of the Comforter to keep alive the memory 
and the force of His example, by bringing all things 
to their remembrance, and by preparing faithful 
hearts for the reception of the Word. And this ideal 
He ever keeps before mankind. Men may, indeed, 
fail to attain to it, or even scarcely make the attempt, 
or whilst admiring it they may claim that it has a 
human, not a Divine origin; but there is in men a 
yearning after better things which will not allow them 
to turn their backs on what is highest, and there is 
no sign that statesman or philosopher will ever evolve 
either practical scheme or ideal picture which will com- 
pare with the scheme and the picture of the Gospels. 

Lastly, there is the conviction “ of judgment, because 
the prince of this world is judged.” This is but the 
complement of what has gone before. The Jews had 
looked forward to a future retribution. It had formed 
part of the popular beliefs of Greek and Roman, but 
in a vague and dim manner, but with a tendency to 
pass into an expectation of a shadowy and joyless 
existence after death, or of total annihilation in the 
grave. It was something too far off to have a practical 
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effect. Men might tremble when they heard of it, like 
Felix at St, Paul’s preaching, but yet they would put off 
thinking about it until “a more convenient season.” 
But it was now brought nearer by the overthrow of 
the powers of evil by the Redeemer. Jesus had 
already proclaimed before His death, “Now is the 
judgment of this world: now shall the prince of this 
world be cast out.”! And so one of the functions of 
the Comforter is both to insist on the reality of the 
powers of evil—of the principle of sin as opposed to 
the principle of righteousness—and to proclaim their 
present overthrow, and the future condemnation of 
all who throw in their lot with them and enlist in 
their service. The prince of this world was already 
judged implicitly at the death of Christ, but he was 
still to retain much of his ancient power—both the 
power of direct attack and the power of deadly deceit. 
There was still to be need of the whole armour of 
God in wrestling against the rulers of the darkness 
of this world ; there was still need of every warning 
of the certainty and the awfulness of judgment to 
come if men were to realize the true issues of the 
contest which constitutes their lives. 

May God grant that no obstinate clinging to sin 
should quench in us that Spirit whose workings are 
unseen, but ever present and effectual. In this three- 
fold conviction, in the realization of the great truths 
of sin, righteousness, and judgment, lies the only 
hope of our finding a steadfast purpose and a truc 
measure of things in the midst of impotent distraction. 

1 St. John xii. 31, 
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** Now who shall arbitrate ? 
Ten men love what I hate, 
Shun what I follow, slight what I receive ; 
Ten, who in ears and eyes 
Match me: we all surmise, 
They, this thing, and I, that: whom shall my'soul believe?” ? 


Happy is the man who, in the midst of the strife 
of tongues, can hear the still small voice of the 
Comforter, and, through His guidance, be led “from 
strength to strength” “unto the same place whither 
our Saviour Christ is gone before.” 


1 Browning, ‘* Rabbi Ben Ezra.”’ 
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“ Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are 
honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatso- 
ever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report; if there 


be any virtue, and if there be any praise, think on these things.”— 
PHIL, iv, 8. 


HUMAN life, we all know well, has its bright and 
its “seamy” side; and there are natural differences 
of temperament which incline men to direct their 
gaze to one side or the other, to become either 
optimists or pessimists ; to confine themselves to the 
imperfection of what is actually around them, or to 
look to the ideal which, though only imperfectly 
attained, still lies behind and gives a higher worth to 
what we call, in distinction, the realities of life. Now, 
what St. Paul here enjoins upon the Philippians is, 
that they should meditate upon, reason about, and 
take into account, not, indeed, the gaieties or superficial 
pleasures of life, as men count pleasure, but all the 
higher and better side, in the true sense of the word. 
“Whatsoever things are true,” ze in the widest 
possible sense, all that is built on a solid foundation 
—all that is free from taint of deceit or fraud 
or corruption; “whatsoever things are honest,” or 
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rather “worthy of reverence;” “whatsoever things 
are just” (or righteous); “whatsoever things are 
lovely ” (deserving of love); “whatsoever things are 
of good report,” or perhaps we should translate it 
“attractive ;” “if there be any virtue, and if there 
be any praise,” ze. whatever truth there is in the 
conceptions of virtue to which you have been 
accustomed, whatever value the praise of men really 
has, take all these things into account, let them help 
to influence your lives and to mould your characters. 
St. Paul, of course, is not in any sense advising them 
to take a “secular” view of life, but hé is, in this 
passage, bidding them to find out and to use every 
higher lesson that human life and experience has to 
teach; to gather up its fragments of noble aspiration 
and endeavour, “that nothing be lost.” And though 
such a line of thought is sometimes sneered at as 
“moralizing” by the worldly, and is, on the other 
hand, almost despised by some religious people in 
comparison with a more purely spiritual endeavour, 
I cannot help thinking that it may have its value for 
us at the present time. 

It is not improbable that we may have found in 
ourselves, it is quite certain that we must have often 
seen in others, traces of a spirit and an attitude of 
mind quite opposed to the spirit which St. Paul 
enjoins; men call it generally cynicism. Cynicism 
is the deliberate creed of a few, but it is in a greater 
or a less degree the practice of very many. Itisa 
disease which does not always spare the young, and 
age, though it sometimes softens and mellows, more 
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often makes the evil more deep-seated and chronic. 
It is so easy to ascribe the lower motive; it is so 
tempting to indulge a suspicion which deeper 
acquaintance would often dispel ; it is so simple to 
rush into satire, or to indulge a sarcastic vein, to 
exclaim in one’s haste that all men are liars. Buta 
wider experience and a little patience may teach us 
that men’s motives are infinitely more complex than 
they seem to be at first sight ; that satire can at best 
but point out the wound which it is powerless to cure, 
and that often satire seems scarcely to shake itself 
free from a lurking sympathy with the crimes or the 
vices which it is denouncing; a little patience will 
show us this; and here, as in other things, “He that 
believeth shall not make haste.” ? 

Again, there is in literature and art a corresponding 
tendency: the fashion of realism—of describing men 
and things as they are and not as they ought to be, 
as if somehow it were disloyal to art to depart from 
the bare literal truth of representation, or to budge 
from a position of strict neutrality between right and 
wrong, by showing sympathy with one rather than 
the other. That realism is often practised with pure 
motives, it would be rash and uncharitable to deny; 
but that in no way affects its tendency or its general 
result. Human nature is so constituted that if we 
only look at the foreground, we often get a false and 
a demoralizing view. We want distance and per- 
spective, and this art can give ; it is indeed its function, 
as was laid down more than two thousand years ago, 


i Jsa, xxvili, 16, 
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“to supply that which is deficient.” It is possible to 
look at the world of man with the eyes of Dante or 
with the eyes of Balzac, and to find in it, accordingly, 
either a stupendous Divine drama, or a comedy which, 
though sometimes of engrossing interest, presents to 
us, for the most part, sordid and vulgar characters. 
The Christian cannot hesitate how to choose :. though 
he knows well that man’s nature is tainted, though 
he does not shut his eyes to what is unlovely and 
of evil report, he will not only refuse to think evil of 
individuals, but he will shrink from maligning human 
nature at large, and from drawing indictments against 
whole classes of men. 

The fires of a man’s spiritual life need constant 
replenishment; and though this is supplied primarily 
by the sacraments and prayer and direct communion 
with God, yet we can find fuel also in reflection upon 
human life in its higher aspects and its relation to 
God, or in tracing out the “fruits of the Spirit” where 
they show themselves so clearly that they cannot be 
questioned ; we may find it not only in the lives of 
saints whose names are in the calendar of the Church, 
but in those of many whose names are recorded 
_ nowhere save in the book of life ; and the lives of men 
who have kept their integrity against fearful odds of 
environment and temptation, and who have carried 
through long years burdens such as many of us have 
never touched with one of our fingers. 

Most of us, perhaps, are in some danger of living 
too much in a small circle of those whose pursuits and 
aims and sympathies are identical with ours; and 
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in this way we may become too little affected by a 
better public opinion round us—too much inclined 
to disregard the feelings of others, and to acquiesce in 
the standard which obtains in our little world, and 
so to become, not perhaps deliberately bad, but 
destitute of spiritual endeavour, and to drift out of 
sight of-any high aim. If this is so, St. Paul’s words 
supply us with a corrective; we must look outside 
ourselves and our little world, or rather we must sift 
out all the good that is to be found in it as well as in 
the larger world outside; for though the stagnant 
pool is easily polluted, the river soon runs itself clear 
of taint, and the mighty ocean absorbs and cleanses 
everything. Our view must be wide; we are men, 
and we cannot dismiss any part of man’s life or 
experience as not concerning us. Our view must be 
high, for though we are men we are made in God’s 
image, and with a hope which should urge us to purify 
ourselves even as He is pure. 

The spread of education has so far proved only 
a very partial safeguard against these dangers: whilst 
it does help to lift many to a higher level, it only 
increases the opportunity of others to become 
acquainted with evil, without teaching them to discern . 
the good ; the mental food of masses of men consists 
chiefly in their newspapers, and -of these a large 
portion is made up of things that are sordid and 
vulgar, and trivial and distracting, things more or less 
needlessly dragged to light. And in this companion- 
ship of looks or thoughts it is true that with the sordid 
thou shalt be sordid, and with the worldly thou shalt 
learn worldliness. 
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There is, too, one fatal mistake which is often made 
by well-meaning and not irreligious people, against 
which we ought to be on our guard, It is that of 
laughing at what is good, as being too good or too 
pious, or because it presents a ridiculous side and 
gives a handle for a sarcasm or a joke. One often 
hears disparaging or derisive remarks pass in con- 
versation about missionary enterprise, or movements 
to promote temperance, or some other good cause: 
those who make the remarks would not perhaps deny 
that it is a good cause, nor do they really wish to 
injure it, but they cannot resist the sarcasm or the jest, 
and hardly perceive that they are poisoning the springs 
of reverence and admiration in their own hearts. 

And yet reverence is a quality which, above all 
others, we ought to labour to keep untainted. We 
cannot enter into the kingdom of heaven without 
something of the spirit of little children, “sub persona 
infantis ;” without a willingness to be dependent, 
and to acquiesce in and admire much that we cannot 
understand. Reverence alone will enable us to with- 
stand the inroads of many other subtle influences: 
the deadening power of custom, the undermining 
force of constant association, the scorn and derision 
of those who call evil good and good evil. Reverence 
may indeed be misapplied ; but even misapplied it is 
a far nobler quality of mind than that indifferent 
contempt to which nothing is good, nothing is holy ; 
and applied, as St. Paul would have us apply it, to the 
things of truest value and most abiding worth, it is 
a very preservative of human life against the corrup- 
tion to which it is most exposed, 
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And can any one say, can any one think that he 
has no need of this great grace? Surely it is 
impossible. The best lives may, indeed, seem to 
have less need of it, but it is not so in reality, for on 
them is laid a greater task, a higher responsibility. 
“Ve are the light of the world;” “Ye are the salt of 
the earth,” so Christ speaks to His disciples; yet He 
speaks the word not as a compliment to their vanity, 
but as a most solemn charge to their conscience, and 
He adds, “ But if the salt have lost its savour, where- 
with shall it be salted? it is thenceforth good for 
nothing, but to be cast out, and trodden under foot 
of men.” To all Christians the words apply, in very 
varying decree, according to the measure of the grace 
that has been given to them, according to their 
degree of opportunity as individuals ; to Englishmen 
especially, we may perhaps say without vanity, 
inasmuch as God has in His Providence set us in the 
forefront of civilization, in the highway of the nations ; 
to Churchmen who believe that the Catholic Church 
has a universal and undying union; to men of 
education or of wealth, whose worldly position or 
intellectual powers may one day make them “a pause 
and central point to thousand thousands.’2 And 
what of us here in Oxford—to whom for a shorter or 
a longer span of years the lines have indeed fallen in 
pleasant places, who have enjoyed so goodly a heritage, 
who have gone in and out among the monuments of 
splendid beneficence, and the memorials of far-sighted 
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wisdom --how can we defend ourselves against the 
charge of blindness and ingratitude if we have 
squandered our inheritance ; if from sheer familiarity 
we have shut our eyes to all that was great 
around us, or have been content to indulge in carping 
criticism on the blemishes and imperfections which 
we have discovered? Alas! that it should be so! 
And yet so it is with many: and if the walls of colleges 
could speak, they could tell of not a few lives wasted, 
of many a character starved amidst the stores of 
spiritual and intellectual wealth that surrounded it, 
“magnas inter opes inops,’—starved for want of that 
“admiration, hope, and love” which do in reality 
sustain man’s life. For some of us the remaining 
days of our life here may be counted on the fingers ; 
and happy indeed would he be who could say with 
any measure of truth, that he had availed himself to 
the full of all that lay ready to his hand, that he had 
taken sufficient account of whatsoever things were 
true and honest, and just and pure, and lovely and 
of good report; that he had been inspired by them, 
as he might have been inspired, to flee from whatever 
was inconsistent with them, and opposed to them; 
that he had made them stepping-stones towards the 
attainment of the beauty of holiness. 

“ Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are 
lovely,” wherever we find them, and in whatever 
degree, they are mingled with imperfection, like fair 
gems in an unworthy setting. All must be turned 
to account. We must find out in average lives, 
and uninteresting people, and imperfect institutions, 
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whatever there is which can instruct or kindle us; 
and perhaps we may find more than we expect. As 
we try to probe that incommunicable world in which 
another being lives and moves, we shall find more and 


more that 
‘* There is not a man 
That lives who hath not known his godlike hours.” 4 


We read that “he that loveth not his brother whom 
he hath seen, how can he love God whom he hath 
not seen?”2 We may legitimately extend the words 
further and say, He who hath not recognized or 
valued, or tried to follow and to imitate all the good 
that was brought before his eyes in the lives of his 
brethren around him, or in the page of history which 
lay open before him, how can he be thought to be 
in any way preparing himself to appreciate the 
goodness or the holiness of God? Is he so using 
things temporal as not to lose things eternal ? 
Surely not. But there is a more excellent way shown 
to us: to hold fast that which is good; to overcome 
evil with good ; to so occupy, to preoccupy our minds 
with good that evil may not find a ready lodgment 
in a heart that is idle and “empty, swept, and 
garnished ;” to welcome all good and perfect gifts 
as coming down from the Father of Lights, “with whom 
is no variableness, neither shadow of turning ;”° and 
to find human nature thus dependent, but thus: 
endowed, to be not mere flesh and blood, but 


‘* Of quality and fabric more divine.’”4 


1 Wordsworth, ‘‘ Prelude,” bk. iii. 2 1 St. John iy. 20. 
5 St. James i, 17. * Wordsworth, ‘‘ Prelude,” bk, xiv. 
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THEATALENTS: 


** Then he which had received the one talent came and said, Lord, I 
knew thee that thou art an hard man, reaping where thou hast not 
sown, and gathering where thou hast not strawed: and I was afraid, 
and went and hid thy talent in the earth: lo, there thou hast that is 
thine.’”—Sr. MATT. xxv. 24, 25. 


FEW, perhaps, of the parables of our Lord appeal to 
us more powerfully than the parable of the Talents. 
It has given to our own and to other modern 
languages a widespread usage of the word “talent,” 
by which we implicitly confess that all the powers 
with which a man is endowed are held by him in 
trust for spiritual ends, and that he is responsible 
for their use to the God by whom they were entrusted 
to him. Not that the idea of the human stewardship 
of God’s gifts was entirely foreign to the best pagan 
thought ; it had been hinted at by the most spiritual 
thinkers of Greece ;1 only here, as in other things, the 
dim notion of natural religion was brought to light 
by the gospel, and put in a form which could impress 
the heart and the imagination of men. 


1 Euripides, ‘‘ Phoen.” 555, 556— 
Ovrot TH Xphpuar’ ia KeKTHYTOAL Bporol, 
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Impressive as the parable is, there are still not 
wanting those who think that God is a hard Task- 
master, and have perhaps some lurking sympathy 
with the servant who hid his talent in the earth. 
Such a feeling may arise from very different causes: 
it may come from some distorted view of religion, 
in which a man has been brought up, of a God who 
did not wish “all men to be saved, and to come unto 
the knowledge of the truth,”? but condemned the mass 
of men to fight an unequal battle, predestined to failure ; 
or it may be produced by speculative doubts as to 
the freedom of the will; or by the imagination being 
impressed and dominated by the actual mass of 
moral and physical evil which surrounds us, against 
which the individual effort of a few seems to beat 
in vain; or it may come from the consideration, not 
of the world in general, but of our own special gifts 
and circumstances. “Others,” a man may say, “will 
perhaps find life worth living ; each man must make 
his own calculation and balance his own accounts ; 
but I, at least, know that I have never had a fair 
chance ; I have neither mental gifts nor social attrac- 
tiveness ; I have not naturally strength of character 
or purpose ; I come of a stock in which such qualities 
are not likely to be found. Why should I be asked 
to compete in a contest which is not of my choosing, 
and where victory is impossible?” To many men 
such a feeling comes at some time or other; some 
may not get very far into the path of life without 
experiencing it. The circle of our activities, our 
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aims and ambitions, widens rapidly, through the 
successive stages of home, school, university, pro- 
fessional life, and at each point the struggle becomes 
more severe, and accomplishment seems to fade 
“for ever and for ever as we move.” The darling of 
a home becomes a schoolboy, one amongst many ; 
the leader of a school finds his level at the university ; 
successful there, he finds that, far from the world 
being at his feet, the struggle has hardly yet begun 
for him ; and then, with the feeling of the complexity 
of life and the obscurity of its meaning, there comes 
the suggestion, “Why seek to excel? Why risk 
failure? Why not be content with an easy life, which 
will give sufficient occupation and sufficient provision 
—which may be lived without scandal or catastrophe, 
if without any particular use? If the times are out 
of joint, who are we that we should think that we 
can set them right? If we are content that our 
memorial should perish with us, if we are not 
attracted by the prizes cither of time or of eternity, 
is not that our own affair?” Such a feeling as this 
often parades as humility, but it really springs from 
pride; it is in reality the assertion and not the 
abnegation of self; the spirit is one not of humble 
abasement, but of indignant rebellion, and “kicking 
against the pricks” of life. Its logical expression, if 
carried out to a consistent end, is in suicide ; but few 
men live and still fewer die by logic, and the com- 
mon sense of mankind, with religion at its back, has 
generally condemned as immoral, and often stamped 
as illegal, this final escape from the responsibilities of 
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life. It is not with this graver aspect of the subject 
that I should wish to deal to-day, but rather with what 
may seem more venial, and may be thought to fall more 
within the sphere of individual liberty and discretion. 

The question whether such a temper and attitude 
of mind towards life and its duties as we have put 
before us in the parable, and as I have tried to 
describe in some of its modern aspects, is or is not 
justified apart from a belief in God—nay, more, from 
a belief in Christianity—is one which, interesting as 
it is, lies beyond our present inquiry. It is enough 
for us if Christ has stamped it as the wrong view, 
and if the Christian scheme supplies us with reasons 
wherewith to combat it in theory, and antidotes to 
resist its subtle poison in practical life. 

That such a temper is alien to the life held up to 
us alike in Christ’s example and in His teaching, 
and is not merely condemned by an isolated utter- 
ance in a single parable, is a point which hardly 
requires elaborate proof. Though the parable of the 
Pounds, which occurs in St, Luke’s Gospel, is distinct 
from this in its occasion and in many of its details, 
yet we have there, too, the same exhibition of a 
sullen and grudging temper, and the same final 
lesson: “Unto every one that hath shall be given; 
and from him that hath not, even that he hath shall 
be taken away.”? In other parables, too—for instance, 
in that of the Labourers in the Vineyard—we have a 
warning against the nice calculation of less or more, 
against the grudging spirit with regard to others and 

1 St. Luke xix. 13-27, 
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their deserts, against the presumption of claiming a 
reward as of right. But we may take wider ground, 
and appeal to the whole spirit of the gospel and its 
fundamental doctrines of faith and sacrifice. The 
man who makes the venture of faith which is indis- 
pensable for entering into real relation with God— 
a faith which is not merely belief, but also trust—the 
man who lays down his life and finds it again, cannot, 
in the nature of things, reserve to himself the right 
to grumble and be discontented. Men do, it is true, 
sometimes try to deceive God in spiritual things, in 
the same spirit in which Ananias attempted decep- 
tion in ‘worldly things —they do not make a full 
surrender of themselves, but “keep back part of the 
price ;” but though they may pass muster with men, 
they cannot mock God, and as they have sown, so 
will they reap. 

And then Christianity has, too, a cure for the 
excessive individualism and the morbid “self-centred- 
ness” which is at the root of this feeling. St. Paul, 
when he entreats the Romans to be no _ longer 
conformed to the world, but transformed, enjoins 
every man “not to think of himself more highly than 
he ought to think; but to think soberly, according as 
God hath dealt to every man the measure of faith: 
for as we have many members in one body, and all 
members have not the same office: so we, being many, 
are one body in Christ, and every one members one of 
another, having gifts differing according to the grace 
that is given to us.”!_ These gifts, he shows them, are 
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to be used for the good of the whole body, not in 
ostentation or self-consciousness. And so it is now: 
the more we realize that all men are one body, that 
the Church of Christ is in a deeper sense one body, the 
less craving there will be for individual recognition, the 
less grumbling at the scantiness of natural endowment 
or spiritual gifts. The worker will be absorbed in his 
work, and will find his ‘reward in the activity, rather 
than in any conscious self-satisfaction. The work 
need not be of a directly religious character: the 
principle applies to all work, of whatever kind. 
Wherever a man is in the highest sense making the 
best of himself, developing himself into that which 
he believes God would have him to be, neglecting no 
opportunity that presents itself, and preparing himself 
for those opportunities that are likely to come to him 
in the future, he is putting out his money to interest, 
and whether the sum entrusted to him be great or 
small, he will receive the faithful servant’s reward, 
‘* That low man seeks a little thing to do, 
Seeks it and does it : 
This high man, with a great thing to pursue, 


Dies ere he knows it. 


. 


That, has the world here—should he need the next, 
Let the world mind him ! 

This, throws himself on God, and unperplexed, 
Seeking shall find Him,”! 


The saint whom we commemorate to-day — St. 
Barnabas—scems to have been one of those who 
thus gave himself without reserve to God. Gladly 
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would we know in his case, as in so many others, 
more than we have had preserved to us in the scanty 
glimpse into his life and character that we get in the 
Acts of the Apostles and in the Epistles of St. Paul. 
But we know how he freely gave his lands for the 
maintenance of the Church in its first struggles, and 
we find him extending the right hand of fellowship 
to St. Paul when others fought shy of him, and 
afterwards sharing to the full the toils and dangers of 
St. Paul’s first journey, and, sharp as was the unhappy 
contention that led to their separation, there is nothing 
to lead us to suppose that St. Barnabas was in any 
way drawing back through cowardice from the task 
which he had undertaken under the direction of the 
Holy Spirit. He was, we are told, full of the Holy 
Ghost and of power, and we can imagine that he did 
not belie his name; the “Son of Exhortation” or 
“Consolation.” The words of the Gospel that has 
been chosen for his festival well apply to him: 
“ Henceforth I call you not servants; for the servant 
knoweth not what his Lord doeth: but I have called 
you friends; for all things that I have heard of My 
Father I have made known unto you.”? 

We have, then, in the light of the gospel, to find a 
way of reconciling aspiration and content, earnest 
effort and cheerful resignation. We are to remember 
that every good and perfect gift comes from above: 
we are to covet earnestly the best gifts; and yet 
with all that there is the more excellent way of 
charity, which grudges not the higher gift of another 
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man, which does not allow a man to blind himself to 
what he has, because, forsooth, he has so set his 
heart on something that he has not got, that he loses 
all sense of proportion, and gets distracted by brood- 
ing on a sullen, fixed idea. It is truly said that 
there are few temptations more common even to 
good and ardent men than that which leads them to 
repine at the lot in which they find themselves, 
believing that in some other they could serve God 
better! Such a belief is often as futile as Balaam’s 
fancy that he could curse Israel from the top of one 
mountain better than from that of another; it comes 
from a mechanical view of religion as a definite 
amount of task-work expected from us, not as a 
state of the heart to which if a man can attain, he 
will bring forth fruit after his kind; it forgets that 
God distributes to every man severally as He will, 
and that nothing can escape Him —neither the 
difference of natural capacity, nor of opportunity, nor 
of temptation. “All things are naked and opened 
unto the eyes of Him with whom we have to do;”2 
and whilst of him to whom much is given much will 
be required, let us not think that we may plead the 
slenderness of our powers as an excuse for sullen 
indolence in abandoning our duties towards God or 
man, 


' F. W. Robertson, ‘* Lectures on the Corinthians,” xxiii, 
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IX, 
DOUBLE-MINDEDNESS. 


** A double-minded man, unstable in all his ways.” 
St, JAMEsi. 8 (R.V.). 


THERE is something vivid and direct in the style af / 
St. James’s Epistle, which serves to render effective 
the appeal, which it was his especial object to make, . 
to those who had nominally accepted Christianity, 
not to disgrace their Christian profession by falling 
away from its spirit, and by refusing to carry out its 
precepts. The comparison of the man “who is a 
hearer of the Word and not a doer” with one “who 
beholdeth his natural face in a glass, and then goeth 
away and straightway forgetteth what manner of man 
he was”—the description of the well-dressed and 
wealthy congregation looking askance with undis- 
guised contempt at their poorer brother, the emphatic 
condemnation of the evils wrought by an unbridled 
tongue,—these and other passages stamp them- 
selves easily on our memory, and make the Epistle, 
perhaps, somewhat uncomfortable reading for those 
who prefer to have the practical as well as the 
doctrinal side of Christianity left in a state of hazy 
and undefined impression, = 
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St. James undoubtedly treats of the practical and 
ethical side of things. Wherever men either accept a 
religion as hereditary, or are converted to it in large 
numbers through the influence of fashion rather than 
by a personal and individual change, there the insist- 
ence upon conduct, upon duties, upon rules of life, 
will be of primary importance; for though a creed 
may be accepted wholesale, the life involved in the 
creed has to be learned and built up by a slow and 
painful process of experience and detail. And so St. 
James probably found that the Palestinian Christians, 
to whom he was writing, had exchanged the name of 
Jew for the name of Christian without a correspond- 
ing change of heart, and that they had neither laid 
aside the Jewish failings of fatalism, formalism, and 
pride, nor put on the Christian virtues of humility, 
patience, and love. 

No wonder, then, if his Epistle deals chiefly with 
“works.” But surely, to a sane judgment, it must 
be a cause for surprise that he should therefore have 
been accused of “ one-sidedness,” or of a controversial 
purpose. Only a reformer, swept away by the 
exigencies of his own system, or a Biblical critic with 
a thesis to defend, could seriously maintain that 
because a writer lays stress on one side of things he 
is necessarily disparaging the other. The Epistles 
are not exhaustive treatises, but merely occasional 
letters, dealing with this or that topic just as it 
happened to be raised; nor can we take such a 
mechanical view of salvation as to believe that faith 
and works are two separate and conflicting elements 
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if it, and that the more there is of the one the less 
room is left for the other. 

Apart from more explicit declarations as to the 
relation of the two in the second chapter, the words 
of my text give clear evidence. “A double-minded 
man, unstable in all his ways.” Obviously this is a 
description of conduct, of vacillation and failure in 
action. But go back two or three verses and see 
what leads to this failure. We find that it is a want 
of faith. St. James has been speaking of the power 
and the necessity of prayer: but prayer without 
faith is an absurdity ; to ask anything from a being 
in whose existence or whose goodness you do not 
believe is a mere superstition, and where there is not 
unbelief, but merely half-belief—belief at this moment 
overcast by doubt the next moment—then it is God’s 
law to vouchsafe no answer. “Let him ask in faith, 
nothing wavering: for he that wavereth is like a wave 
of the sea, driven with the wind, and tossed. For let 
not that man think that he shall receive anything of 
the Lord; a double-minded man, unstable in all his 
ways.” 

Let us look a little more closely at the expressive 
phrase. St. James puts the whole matter in two 
words, one of which he coins for the occasion, dipuxo¢ 
axaraoraroc, “two-souled, unsteady,” not “double- 
minded” in our sense of duplicity, not the conscious 
hypocrite, but the man who has two conflicting sets of 
aims, alternating in more or less rapid succession, and 
carrying him now in this direction now in that, so 
that he makes no progress towards any goal, like the 
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“sinner who walketh in two paths,” described by the 
Son of Sirach.? 

St. James is speaking of the soul in its deepest 
relations with God. He means by “double-minded- 
ness” the two great contrary principles of gravitation— 
the attraction of the soul to God and its entanglement 
in the world; but by analogy, and for the sake of 
illustration, we may apply his principle to questions 
of a less definitely spiritual kind, involving the wise 
l conduct and—eesromy of life) aad—péichance—here- 
we may find that “the children of this world are in 
their generation wiser than the children of light.” ? 

What is true of a double aim will be true also, and 
in greater degree, of multiplicity of aims; what is 
true of the divergence between spiritual aspirations 
and earthly leanings, is true also when we have to 
deal only with divergent aims within the same class. 
Distraction of purpose, dissipation of interest, we 
acknowledge, in theory at least, to be fatal to the 
success of a career, whether it be that of a student or 
aman of action. In theory, I say, for to recognize it 
in practice is difficult, and multiplicity and variety is 
the distinctive note of modern life. We find it here, 
in Oxford, bewildering us with the choice of subjects, 
of interests, of careers that it offers us. The 
University itself, partly at least through the influence 
of a false etymology,® has come to be regarded asa 
place where every branch of knowledge is to be taught 

MeBeclus: We t2. 2 St. Luke xvi. 8, 


3 Cf. Rashdall, ‘‘ History of the Universities,” vol. i. p. 6. The 
modern Greek word Mavemiorhutoy preserves the false explanation; 
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and learnt; and those whose path has hitherto been 
marked out more or less clearly for them, find it hard 
to decide upon a line to pursue, and are apt soon to 
regret what they have abandoned, or to doubt the 
adequacy of that which they have chosen. But even 
here experience tells us that concentration means 
strength, and diffusion weakness; that it is true 
wisdom to press forward and not to look back; the 
wisdom — nay, the necessity—of renunciation is 
preached by the poet, who of all modern writers 
perhaps has seen most deeply into life from the 
pagan point of view.! Not only must we cut off the 
offending hand or pluck out the offending eye, but 
much that is unoffending must be dropped off in order 
that the rest may have a chance of growth. Part of 
our cargo must be thrown overboard to save the rest. 
The period of Oxford life brings with it generally 
the choice of a career. I am not advising this or 
that profession, nor would I deny that in any pro- 
fession it is possible to serve God; but this choice of 
a profession—that is, of a means and method of life— 
‘cannot but be determined by the views which we 
have as to the relative worth of what life has to offer ; 
and the indecision which one often sees haunting 
men up to the last possible moment, really shows 
that they are in doubt about the meaning and the 
‘aim of their existence, and that as their mood or 
their surroundings vary, they are being drawn in this 
direction or in that. Vistas of life are opened out / 
‘before us which present in varying force and in 
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endless combination the most potent motives by 
which man is swayed. Luxury, indolence, fame, 
power, the praise of men, all in turn offer us a realm 
of fancied happiness, if we will but fall down and 
worship them. But even they will not brook a 
divided allegiance: we cannot serve two masters, 
even though both of them are worldly. The pursuit 
of power is not compatible with indolence; a man 
has to choose between wealth and political power 
and dignity, or even between the line of life which 
will make him a great figure in the world whilst he 
lives, and those more quiet but more enduring efforts, 
which will preserve his name to future generations, 
though it may have been little known to his own. 
Even in this sphere of things, then, we have to choose, 
we have to renounce. We need not shut our eyes to 
any of the facts of life, but we must recognize the limita- 


__tion of our desires and of our possibilities of action. 


And now, if we turn back from the province of 
worldly wisdom to the domain of spiritual life, 
surely we shall find the same thing. Who would 
deny that the ideally perfect Christian would be not 
double-minded but single-minded ; that he would be 
drawn only in the direction of holiness, that his pur- 
pose would be uniform and consistent, that no other 
motives would have weight with him, that—having 
put his hand to the plough—he would not look back ? 
And, if we look at the lives of those who have by 
general consent attained the highest holiness them- 
selves, and done the most to lift the spiritual level of 
mankind—of men like St, Francis and St. Bernard, 
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like Xavier and Wesley—what is their most distinctive 
mark? Surely that they were single-minded; that 
they had one object clearly before them, and pressed 
forward to it with undivided will—their “eye was 
single,” and their “whole body was full of light.” 
But they did not attain to this without a struggle; of 
that we may be sure. Even St. Paul, long after his 
conversion, was conscious of the misery of a divided 
self; he found that when he would do good, evil was 
ever present with him, and that two “laws,” two 
principles of life, were ever warring for the mastery. 
How is it, then, with each of us? Are we conscious 
of having this double aim, this divided allegiance? 
Have we one set of thoughts for Sunday, or for hours 
of worship, another for the rest of the week? Are 
we utterly different creatures according to the 
different “sets” or kinds of society in which we find 
ourselves—pure perhaps with the pure, but unclean 
with the unclean—just because we follow the impulse 
or the influence of the moment and take shape from 
outward circumstances, instead of moulding the 
circumstances to ourselves? From whom are we 
looking for our reward—from God, or from men? or 
are we not, if we would only confess it, really trying 
to combine both—making the praise of men our 
nearer, clearer, and dearer object, and at the same 
time hoping, whilst we secure that, not entirely to 
forfeit the heavenly reward in the future that seems 
so dim and distant? Are we not hugging some 
favourite sin which we cannot bring ourselves to part 
with, and saying, or at least thinking, in our inmost 
Ex 
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heart, “Tush! God will never see it”? We acknow- 
ledge the universality of law; we apply it in theory 
to spiritual things, but nevertheless we too often 
mock God by the attempt to find our life without 
losing it, and by thinking to escape His law, that as 
we have sown so also shall we reap. “How long halt 
ye between two opinions?”! Elijah might cry out to 
us, “If the Lord be God, then follow Him; but if 
Mammon, then follow him.” 

Double-mindedness comes, St. James tells us, from 
want of faith; and faith has its two sides—the moral 
and intellectual—and some failures will proceed 
chiefly from defects of the intellect, others from 
defects of will and character. Some minds are by 
nature hesitating and cautious, unwilling to accept 
any view as final, waiting for fresh evidence or for a 
new adjustment of the old, till life has slipped away ; 
others are hasty and unbalanced, slaves of the last 
paradox, devotees of each new fashion of thought— 
they are “ever learning, and never able to come to 
the knowledge of the truth;”? to-day they believe, 
to-morrow an article in a magazine has swept away 
the foundation of their faith from the sand on which 
it was built. Those whose weakness is a moral one 
may have, perhaps, their intellectual foundation sure; 
they may never have been troubled with a doubt, but 
they stand shivering on the brink, afraid to make the 
plunge and strike out for the further shore ; they will 
not commit themselves to the God in whom they pro- 
fess to believe, they will not cut off their retreat from 


1 Cf. 1 Kings xviii. 21. > Cha Tims iti, 'y. 
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ge world which they profess to despise. )If life were— 
as we are sometimes asked to believe that it is—nothing 
but a succession of feelings ; if duty were but the expe- 
diency of making these feelings as pleasant as possible; 
if our passions and desires constituted a democracy 
where all are to count for one, and none for more than 
one,—then, indeed, double-mindedness, or many- 
mindedness, might be an excellent thing. But Chris- 
tianity does not for a moment allow such view of life ; 
its distinction of higher and lower is fundamental and 
absolute ; it judges life not as a succession of states, 
but by the character which is formed,’ by the level 
which is attained in the end. “If the wicked will 
turn from all his sins that he hath committed, and 
keep all My statutes, and do that which is lawful and 
right, he shall surely live, he shall not die. All his 
transgressions that he hath committed, they shall not 
be mentioned unto him: in his righteousness that he 
hath done he shall live. . . . But when the righteous 
turneth away from his righteousness, and committeth 
iniquity, ... shall he live? All his righteousness 
that he hath done shall not be mentioned: in his 
trespass that he hath trespassed, and in his sin that he 
hath sinned, in them shall he die.”1 No; life is not 
an unconnected succession of states, but a probation 
of character, and in what we are when the thread 
of life is severed, there is written for God’s reading 
the history of our lives, on which He will pronounce 
His judgment. 

Let us, then, put ourselves to the test—let us see 
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whether our lives ring true. It need not be in any- 
thing remote or difficult: St. James himself suggests 
one obvious test, the test of prayer. If our prayers 
are merely the result of a habit which we are too 
indolent to break, or a form which we have not the 
courage to abandon, if they are offered without faith 
or fervour, then we are double-minded. Or take any 
obvious Christian duty—such as truth or almsgiving. 
Is our money all spent on our own pleasures? If so, 
however strong our sentimental attraction to religion, 
we are double-minded. Do we speak the truth only 
when it costs us nothing to do so? is the fear of giving 
offence, or of seeming to have done something foolish, 
enough to drive regard for truth out of our heads 
and hearts, and to land us in a lie before we realize 
what we are doing? Then we are double-minded; for | 
our unconscious and instinctive actions show the set | 
and current of our lives as well as our deliberate ones. 

In these and other points we must try and examine 
ourselves ; and if we realize, as I trust we may, the 
issues that are at stake, we must omit no: precaution, 
we must avail ourselves of the whole armour of God, 
we must strive to receive grace and life from Christ 
the Source of life, if perchance He may take the scales 
from our eyes, and grant us such a vision of Him that 
we cannot choose but follow after it, because the love 
of Christ constraineth us, because “we know that He 
has made us for Him, and restless is cur heart until 
it finds its rest in Him.”? 


' St. Augustine, *‘ Confessions,” i. 1. 


THES PEARVOM RIDICULE. 
“Tam not ashamed of the gospel of Christ.”—Rom. i. 16. 


LENT is the season when, if we are in earnest about 
our religion at all, we should especially apply ourselves 
to finding out the different hindrances which are 
keeping us back from the service of God. It is 
emphatically the time for cutting off the right hand 
or plucking out the eye that offend us. The sources 
of offence, the channels of temptation, are, alas! too 
numerous; they vary with each individual. Each 
one of us has his own sins that most easily beset 
him, but there are some kinds of hindrance which 
are so common as to be almost universal, and one 
of these is the fear of shame and ridicule about 
religion. There are probably few menin any body 
of Christians who could conscientiously say that they 
had never been troubled by this feeling. 

It is of this that I would speak to you now; and 
I would ask you to look at the language used by 
Christ and His Apostles about this feeling, and to 
see if possible how we may apply it to our own time 


and circumstances, 
The solemnity of our Lord’s words on this subject 
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as recorded in the Gospels, is unmistakable: “Who- 
soever shall be ashamed of Me, and of My words, 
of him shall the Son of man be ashamed, when 
He shall come in His own glory, and in His Father’s, 
and of the holy Angels.” “Whosoever shall deny Me 
before men, him will I also deny before My Father 
which is in heaven.” 2 

In the conduct of St. Peter we have mingled 
together the fear of persecution and bodily suffering, 
and the fear of shame and ridicule—the unwillingness 
- to be recognized as belonging to the despised region 
of Galilee, or as being the disciple of a Master who 
had become an object of contempt and derision. St. 
Peter had condemned himself beforehand by his 
confident assertion, that though he should die with 
Christ, yet would he not deny Him ; and the boldness 
of his confession and preaching of Christ after the 
Resurrection was his atonement for the cowardice 
of which he had not suspected himself to be capable 
before. 

Let us turn to St. Paul’s Epistles. St. Paul writing 
to Timothy, who, it is thought, may have shown 
some signs of being wanting in courage, says to him, 
“God hath not given us the spirit of fear; but of 
power, of love, and of a sound mind. Be not thou 
therefore ashamed of the testimony of our Lord, nor 
of me His prisoner.”® And in the beginning of his 
First Epistle to the Corinthians he tells them that he 
preaches “ Christ crucified, unto the Jews a stumbling- 
block, and unto the Greeks foolishness ;” but that the 

1°St. Luke ix. 26, ee Sty Matt. 33. S92 Dim ssi secs 
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“foolishness of God is wiser than men; and the 
weakness of God is stronger than men.”? He thus 
warns his converts that their acceptance of his preach- 
ing will bring them neither esteem nor popularity, 
but only the contempt which the world measures out 
to fools and fanatics. 

And so, we find, it turned out. The Apostles and 
the earliest preachers of the gospel met with much 
ridicule ; they were, many of them, poor and ignorant 
men, and the task which they undertook was nothing 
less than the conversion and evangelization of the most 
civilized countries which the world had ever seen. 
They went to cities like Athens, Corinth, and Rome— 
cities which in art and literature had reached a level 
in many respects higher than that of Europe in the 
nineteenth century. Thus we can understand how 
it was that men laughed at St. Paul as a babbler, a 
madman, a fanatic; more especially they thought it 
absurd that he should endeavour to persuade them 
that Christ was God, when he himself avowed that 
Christ had suffered the most humiliating and painful 
of deaths, death by crucifixion. It was impossible, 
they scornfully argued, that the Son of a carpenter 
who lived in a despised country like Judzea, and died 
such a death, could really be God, or that there could 
be anything in a religion which had for its Apostles 
men of no reputation or eminence, and for its converts 
those who were the lowest and meanest of the people. 

St. Paul was not discouraged by all this: he was 
not ashamed of the gospel of Christ. Tf he was not 
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able to convert the wise or the noble, he was content 
to be listened to by the foolish and the poor; for he 
knew that God had “chosen the foolish things of the 
world, to confound the wise;” and “the weak things 
of the world, to confound the things which are 
mighty.” | : 

We have seen that in St. Paul’s time there was 
something in the Cross of Christ, in the manner of 
death by which He died, which seemed especially to 
provoke men’s contempt. This particular feeling does 
not perhaps exist at the present day. Men do not 
despise Christianity especially on account of the 
Crucifixion, or because Christ was a carpenter’s Son. 
But there is still the same opposition between the 
_ Church and the world. Worldly people despise and 
ridicule religion, and really religious people are only 
too frequently afraid of the opinion of the world; 
whilst there is a very large class of men who, like 
Nicodemus, prefer to come to Christ by night, and 
are ashamed to be openly seen to be His followers. 
We may well doubt whether this feeling is any 
weaker now than it was eighteen hundred years ago ; 
whether, on the other hand, it does not rather increase 
and grow with the spread of education and civilization, 
which make people shrink from being unlike others, 
and from avowing anything which seems to be peculiar 
to themselves. 

We know very well—do we not?—how this is 
especially the case with religion; how people are 
afraid of being seen to say their prayers, or perhaps of 
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being known to go to church, or of confessing a belief 
in God, if it is not the fashion of those amongst whom 
they live to go to church or to profess any belief. 

Let us try to see what are the ideas and the 
motives which are at the bottom of this fear of 
ridicule, and why it is that men who are not always 
without some religion themselves, should be ready to 
join in laughing at and trying to discourage those 
who are more religious than themselves, We shall 
find, I think, that there are different motives and 
ideas underlying this feeling. 

' The strongest of these is, I believe, a false sense of 
independence. It is perfectly true that religion 
involves a certain obligation and restraint: that is 
probably implied in the very meaning of the word.! 
But does it therefore follow that it is unmanly to be 
religious, that it is a fine thing to cast aside all 
restraints, and to refuse to be bound by any rules? 
Does it prove that there is anything contemptible in 
trying to be obedient to God’s laws, in acknowledging 
Him in our lives, in publicly praising Him and praying 
to Him? If we put these questions to ourselves, we 
can only answer them in one way. There is nothing 
unmanly, nothing to be ashamed of in being religious, 
in trying to live a godly life. It is not really a loss 
of freedom. We are not using an empty phrase when 
we say that “God’s service is perfect freedom.” 
Remember what He Himself said, that ‘‘ No man can 
serve two masters.”* We cannot serve two masters ; 
but we must serve some master: we must serve 


1 Religio is probably connected with r¢/zgare. 2 St. Matt. vi, 24, 
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either God or mammon. We must either love the 
life which aims at obedience and holiness, the life 
which God blesses with His grace, until what was at 
first so hard becomes more easy, and the impulses of 
the lower nature become weaker, and the man is at 
unity with himself, able to control his passions and 
desires, and free in the highest sense of the word— 
free to fulfil the true objects of his life to come; 
or—there is the alternative—if a man rejects God, if 
he strives to blot Him out of his life, then he becomes 
the servant, the slave of sin: that is the true bondage, 
the real slavery. It may look tempting at first: it 
has a strange and terrible fascination. Men think 
that if they could but cast off the restraint of religion, 
there would be nothing to stand in the way of enjoy- 
ment and self-indulgence and pleasure: simple good- 
ness seems so dull and uninteresting, sin seems so 
varied, so exciting, so attractive. But the experience 
of men, no less than the revelation of God, tells us 
how utterly false and misleading this appearance is; 
the sinful pleasure is like some fruit that turns bitter 
in the mouth—it is a cup that is soon drunk to the 
dregs, and only leaves a loathing behind ; and we find 
that in reality it is sin which is dull and unfruitful 
and hopeless, whilst holiness is always beautiful, even 
though at first it may seem commonplace. Let us, 
then, cast aside as a delusion—and a most dangerous 
delusion—the idea that sin means liberty, and 
religion bondage, or that a spirit of manly indepen- 
dence is inconsistent with the following of Christ, 
whether in private or in public. 
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Then, again, just as people wrongly think that it 
is unmanly to be religious because it cuts off our 
liberty of doing as we like, so they sometimes say 
that they will not be religious because religion does 
not allow them to think as they like—that in accept- 
ing religion men bind themselves to believe certain 
things, instead of always continuing to inquire or 
speculate for themselves, Religion, they say, and 
especially the Christian religion, is all very well for 
the vulgar and ignorant, but it will not do for men 
of education, who ask to have things proved before 
they believe them. Now, it is perfectly true that 
Christianity is a religion for the foolish and ignorant 
at the present day, just as much as it was in St. Paul’s 
time—a religion for the poor whom our Lord pro- 
nounced blessed, as being privileged to inherit the 
kingdom of God ; it is the special boast of Christianity 
that it does appeal to them, and that they by faith 
can receive its mysteries, without mastering them by 
long and difficult argument. But it is not only for 
them ; it appeals to all. It is not unworthy to be 
accepted by those who can think and argue for 
themselves, if only they will remember that reason 
cannot hope to explain everything and to solve all 
the difficulties which present themselves. 

If we say that there is no God and no revelation, 
we do not thereby make ourselves free; we only 
become the slaves of our own denial. If we do 
not go so far as denial, but say, like those who 
call themselves Agnostics, that everything is so 
difficult and perplexed and dim that we cannot 
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determine whether there is such a thing as Providence 
or not, then we become the slaves of doubt and 
scepticism; we shall find ourselves kept tightly in 
its bonds, and unable to move, unable to undertake 
any task, to see any bright visions of hope and 
comfort, to resist any dangerous temptation. We 
shall have gained neither strength nor independence ; 
we shall only be unnerved for the battle of life. But 
if we accept the revelation of Christ as a means of 
knowing God in this world, then, though there will be 
many mysteries and difficulties which will surround 
us to the end, and will never be cleared up in this 
life, yet we may be sure that Christ will lead us by 
the Holy Spirit into all truth, and that the truth 
will make us free. 

We have not now to face the fear of actual persecu- 
tion, of bodily torture and martyrdom, of imprison- 
ment and loss of goods, as the early Christians had. 
We live in a land which is still professedly Christian 
in its laws and institutions, where the majority call 
themselves Christians even though they deny Christ 
in their lives. What we are too much inclined to fear 
is unpopularity—the dislike of men who do not want 
to see others living better lives, or setting up a higher 
standard than their own; of men who hate the light 
because their deeds are evil. Or, perhaps, active 
opposition to religious work may arise from those 
who are interested in maintaining wickedness, and 
who traffic in the vices of their fellow-creatures ; just 
as we read in the Acts of the Apostles that- at 
Thessalonica St. Paul was opposed by the masters 
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of the girl from whom he cast out the spirit of 
divination.1. Surely we ought to reflect how little it 
is, by comparison, that we are called upon to bear, 
and to rejoice if we are counted worthy to suffer 
anything for the Cross of Christ. The unfavourable 
opinion of the enemies of religion matters to us not 
at all, if we would only believe it. If we could but 
fix our thoughts and hopes on God, we should utterly 
ignore it and forget it; we should scarcely ever be 
conscious of what they were thinking, and it would 
be utterly powerless to influence our conduct. 

There is another feeling which sometimes enters 
into men’s reluctance to be openly known as religious 
men. I mean the fear of being thought to be 
hypocrites. Hypocrisy is indeed an odious thing. 
Sometimes, alas! men assume the garb and appear- 
ance of religion merely in order to mask their true 
character, and to impose upon their neighbours. 
More often there is some real religious feeling 
beneath, but it has become distorted and exaggerated 
and unreal. This was the case with what we call 
Puritanism, which began with a real religious fervour 
and enthusiasm, and a noble hatred of the abuses of 
religion ; but when it got the upper hand, it tried to 
impose upon everybody the observance of religious 
restraints and forms, and so ended by producing 
hypocrisy, which was worse than the carelessness 
which it tried to remedy, and gave to worldly people 
an excuse for believing, or at least for asserting, that 
religion was nothing but cant and hypocrisy. Our 


1 Acts xvi. 19s 
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business is to show by our lives that religion is not 
hypocrisy, but something genuine; that it does not 
consist in outward gloominess and sober looks, or 
strict observances, but in a reasonable service to God, 
in love to our fellow-men, and in the discipline of our 
own characters here so as to fit us for the life here- 
after. 

Christianity does not consist wholly; or even 
principally, in outward profession; but outward 
profession is a nécessary part of it, from which we 
cannot escape, and from which, if we are the true 
servants and soldiers of Christ, we shall have no 
desire to escape. A servant will be half-hearted in 
the service of a master of whom he is ashamed; a 
soldier will not fight with courage or loyalty if he is 
ashamed of the banners of his king. We are Christ’s 
soldiers and servants. We shall find that, as He 
promised, His yoke is easy; but still it has its con- 
ditions as well as its privileges, and one of its 
conditions is that we should confess Him before 
men. It is in this way that the gospel is spread. 
Remember the words which He spake, not to one or 
two chosen Apostles, but to the multitudes to whom 
He was preaching— 

“Ye are the light of the syorlde A city set on a hill 
cannot be hid. Neither do men light a lamp, and put 
it under the bushel, but on the stand ; and it shineth 
unto all that are in the house. Even so let your 
light shine before men, that they may see your good 
works, and glorify your Father which is in heaven.” ! 

1 St. Matt. vs 14, 15°(R. V.: 


XI. 
SIN AND LAWLESSNESS, 


‘Every one that doeth sin doeth also lawlessness: and sin is law- 
lessness.”—1 ST. JOHN iii. 4 (R.V.). 


IT is the special claim of Christianity that above 
other forms of religion and philosophy it refuses to 
ignore or to explain away the consciousness of sin. 
If it does not make it clear so as to be easily grasped 
by our comprehension, at least it does not mock us 
by proclaiming it all to be a delusion ; if it does not 
uproot the evil, at least it indicates the cure. From 
that consciousness of sin no one has probably ever 
really been free ; and those whom self-conceit or pre- 
possession by theory has led to deny any such 
consciousness, have in their lives made it sufficiently 
clear to others that sin was dwelling in them, 
whether they themselves were aware of it or not. 
The words which I have taken as my text give 
us one particular aspect of sin. This is the method 
of the Bible. Things are not explained to us ex- 
haustively. We-do not have doctrines expounded 
to us successively as in a treatise: first an epistle 
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about sin, then one about grace, then one about 
repentance, and so on; but, just as our Lord’s own 
teaching was given by means of parables, or sharp 
pregnant sayings addressed to individuals, so it is 
with the Epistles; and just as sayings of our Lord 
dwell on opposite sides of a truth and seem at first 
sight to be impossible to reconcile, So it is often with 
the words of St. John or St. Paul. In the Gospels, 
“He that is not with Me is against Me,”? is balanced 
by “He that is not against us is on our part.”? In 
the Epistle to the Galatians, “Bear ye one another’s 
burdens” is followed immediately by “Every man 
shall bear his own burden.”? In this way our spiritual 
faculties are stirred and quickened by having to deal 
with and to reconcile contrasted truths—not deadened 
by having ready-made doctrine provided for them 
without any exercise of thought. 

Thus we need not be surprised, if in the midst of 
the First Epistle of St. John, the key-note of which 
is love—the love of God for man, and the love of 
man both for God and for his fellow-men—we 
suddenly come upon a saying so stern in its simplicity 
as this: “Sin is lawlessness.” We need not be 
surprised, but we are called upon to weigh it, and to 
bring it into relation and harmony with other truths 
or aspects of truth which it complements, or with 
which it is in apparent contradiction. 

Now, there are, of course, other ways of looking at 
sin besides this conception of it as lawlessness. Like 
everything else, it may be represented in metaphors, 

1 St. Matt. xii. 30, ? St. Mark ix. go, * Gal. vi.'2, 5. 
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each of which brings some special side of it into 
prominence. The ordinary word for sin in the New 
Testament (auapria), taken as it naturally is from the 
current Greek of the day, means simply “ failure ”— 
missing a thing, not fully attaining it, losing the 
right track. This description of it is natural and 
expressive, as far as it goes. Sin, of course, is failure 
to attain what is best and highest. Again, there was 
the view of Greek philosophy that good is the middle 
between two extremes, and sin the excess or defect 
on either side. That has an undeniable truth as 
applied to many kinds of action, and yet it is not the 
whole truth; we feel that there must be something 
more behind; there is some distinction between sin 
and righteousness more deep and vital than that of 
a nicely calculated less or more. 

Well, then, St. John tells usin this passage that “sin 
is lawlessness ””—“every one that doeth sin doeth also 
lawlessness.” The two are identical and coextensive, 
Sin comes from a lawless spirit ; to indulge a lawless 
spirit is sin. What about love, then? you will ask. 
Is it not love rather than law which is to be the guide 
and the motive of Christians? What about liberty ? 
How are we to reconcile this passage with such a 
passage as that in St. James’s Epistle—“So speak ye, 
and so do, as they that shall be judged by the law of 
liberty ”?1 Or, again, is not St. John setting up afresh 
what St. Paul destroyed—a system of works and 
observances and narrow obedience, if not to the old 
Jewish law, at all events to something that resembles 

1 St. James ii, 12, 
I 
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it? These are questions which we may not un- 
profitably ponder for a while. 

The idea of law is not really in contradiction with 
the idea of love. The father who loves his children 
does not hesitate to impose commands and discipline 
upon them ; he knows that it is necessary ; he wishes 
to train them to the highest perfection of character ; 
he would make their lower nature subordinate to 
their higher. Without discipline, that is, without 
some form of law, this is impossible. But the discipline 
will not be arbitrary or tyrannical ; it will not aim at 
inflicting pain on them, or on producing selfish 
pleasure for him; it will be the expression of a 
loving wisdom, and, being this, compliance with it 
involves no real loss of freedom, no degradation, no 
grudging submission or stifled hatred. Again, if we 
look at men as citizens, we find that, even with all 
the imperfections of human society, law and liberty 
need not come into violent collision, When we speak 
of a “ free country,” or of the “ blessings of freedom,” 
we do not mean by that a country which has no laws 
—we do not signify our preference for a state of 
anarchy ; and nowhere is there less real liberty than 
in those lawless societies which often form the fringe 
of civilization, where a man’s actions may at any 
moment be interfered with, or the thread of his life 
abruptly cut short by the unrestrained greed or 
violence of his stronger and less scrupulous neigh- 
bour. Granted that men were perfect, then law would 
cease ; it would be superfluous. And in proportion 
as men become better, the restraint of the laws 
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(supposing them to be wise laws) is less and less 
felt. And if this is true of human laws, it is more 
true of the laws of an all-wise God. “His command- 
ments are not ”»—or need not be—“ grievous ;”} those 
who have studied them most, and lived up to them 
most faithfully, will be able to say with the Psalmist, 
“My delight shall be in Thy commandments, which 
I have loved.’ ? 

Again, as the amount of discipline and constraint 
imposed on children varies with their age, and is 
gradually diminished, or as the nature of the laws of 
human societies varies with the stage of civilization, 
so it is with God’s law. The main lines of it are 
unchanging: honesty, purity, unselfishness, devout- 
ness—these are never out of date. Against these 
there is, there can be, no law; but the method of 
revelation, and the details of the Divine requirements, 
may vary from age to age. The Mosaic law was 
suited to a rude age; it exacted implicit obedience, 
It did not give its reasons—it required a childlike 
compliance; and so, when it was outgrown, it was 
superseded by the law of Christ. St. John is 
writing not to Jews, but to Gentiles; he is not 
in any way referring to the Jewish law in what 
he says here. This is plain in the words of the 
Revised Version, “ Sin is lawlessness ;” the Authorized 
version, “Sin is the transgression of the law,” is 
misleading. His words apply to every age and every 
stage of life. An unintentional transgression of a 
particular command is not sin ; honest failure is not 


1 Fi Olan ye Be 2 Ps, cxix. 47 (Prayer-book version), 
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sin. Sin is in its essence rebellion—the assertion of 
self against God in pride; the assertion of self 
against man in lust, or aggression, or violence, or greed. 
St. James describes very vividly how sin comes about. 
“Every man is tempted, when he is drawn away of his 
own lust (or desire), and enticed. Then when lust hath 
conceived, it bringeth forth sin: and sin, when it is 
finished, bringeth forth death.”’ Every one of us must 
be conscious of that lawless element within us, which 
chafes against the restraints of discipline, of public 
opinion, of conscience, of human law, of the Divine 
will. Who has not felt the temptation to say, “My 
life is my own; why should not I do what I like with 
it? Why not get from it what pleasure it is capable 
of yielding? God is a hard Taskmaster; why should 
I serve Him? Human conventionalities are empty 
and tiresome; why should I be bound by such 
hypocrisies?” That is the principle of sin—of law- 
lessness—at work in our hearts; and though it may 
pretend to be in rebellion against some specially 
unreasonable or irksome restraint, we generally find, 
if we are honest, that the real trouble is that there 
should be any restraint at all. And then, before we 
clamour against restraints which we think we have 
outgrown, let us be quite sure that we have outgrown 
them. We pride ourselves on refinement, honesty, 
generosity ; but imagine for a moment what would 
happen, even in this age of civilization, if all restraint 
of law, all force of public opinion, were suddenly 
removed, and each individual, and society at large, 


1 St. James i. 14, 15. 
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were left to depend for guidance on love and liberty. 
What does history tell us of such situations? and 
how many of us could answer for themselves under 
such circumstances? You remember the story of the 
ring of Gyges—the magical ring which made its 
wearer invisible, and therefore able to commit the 
grossest crimes with absolute impunity. Plato makes 
use of this story, and tells that the truly righteous 
man would be righteous still, even if he had this 
magic ring. He is quite right, and it is good for us 
that we should try ourselves by such a standard, and 
not be content till we are in sight of it. But in the 
mean time do not let us grumble that we have not 
got the ring; let us rather be thankful that we are 
not exposed to a temptation which would be greater 
than we could bear, 

And, after all, Christ’s law is a law of liberty ; it 
is not a series of commands or prohibitions ; it does 
not merely say, “Touch not; taste not; handle 
not,” as the law of Moses had done. To keep the 
Mosaic law perfectly required infinite study, such as 
the scribes and Pharisees gave to it. They tabulated 
all its precepts ; they computed that it contained two 
hundred and eighteen commandments, and three 
hundred and sixty-five prohibitions. They calculated 
out with lawyer-like ingenuity exactly what actions 
might be permitted on the sabbath, and what might 
not; and, in doing this, it is needless to say that 
they evaded the spirit whilst they kept the letter.? 


1 Plato, ‘*Rep.,” 359 C. 
2 Cf, Moorhouse, ** The Teaching of Christ,” pp. 74, seg. 
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Christ’s law is very different; He gave no code of 
regulations, but He required a “clean heart and a 
right spirit,” from which flow naturally and inevitably 
the virtues which it is the aim of all law to produce, 
and with which the sins which law condemns are 
absolutely inconsistent. His law, then, is liberty, in 
so far as it does not specify a multitude of restrictions ; 
but then, too, He claims nothing less than perfection 
—nothing less than the whole heart of man. “ Who- 
soever shall keep the whole law, and yet offend in 
one point, he is guilty of all.”! It is a hard saying; 
but it shows us the real issue. Sin, being lawlessness, 
may break out at any point, and wherever it does 
break out, whether it is in untruth, or impurity, or in 
dishonesty or in pride, it is a proof that the man’s 
heart is not right with God.” 

There, then, lies our road: happy indeed shall we 
be if holiness ever, in any measure, “comes natural” 
to us, as.the saying is. That is the rare privilege of 
saints; the mass of men can never attain to that, or 
ever follow after holiness at all without a conflict. 
Do not, then, disdain any support, as long as you 
need it. Let the law of liberty be your goal, but let 
the laws of discipline be your means. The shores of 
history are strewn with shipwrecks of souls brought 
about by neglect of this. Submit yourselves to—nay, 
I would rather say, avail yourselves of the discipline 
of home, of school, of college, of the army, of any 
body of men, or service, or profession in which your 


1 St. James ii, io. 
° Cf, Phillips Brooks, ‘* The Candle of the Lord,’ Sermon XI, 
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lot is cast, and make it and any other restraint to 
which the conditions of your life may at any time 
subject you, your schoolmaster to bring you unto 
Christ. Rid yourselves of all false shame, if you 
have any such feeling. Do not imagine that obedi- 
ence means degradation, or that submission to a 
higher authority involves any loss of dignity. “Let 
the same mind be in you which was also in Christ 
Jesus, who, being in the form of God, thought it not 
a thing to be grasped at to be equal with God, but 
made Himself of no reputation, and took upon Him 
the form of a servant.”! In that humility towards 
men and reverence towards God you will find the 
highest happiness that life can give you. Thus you 
will be following in the blessed steps of Christ’s most 
holy life, and in the steps of those who have done 
most to prepare the way of the Lord, whether for 
the first or the second coming, by making the 
“crooked places of the earth straight,” and “the 
rough places plain.” ? 


1 Phil. ii. 6, 7 (R.V.). 2 St. Luke iii. s. 


XII. 
PRESSING FORWARD. 


‘* Brethren, I count not myself to have apprehended: but this one 
thing I do, forgetting those things which are behind, and reaching 
forth unto those things which are before, I press toward the mark for 
the prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus.’”"— PHIL. ill. 13, 14. 


THESE words of St. Paul were not written in the 
early days of his Apostleship; they were written 
after many years of incessant labour, of constant 
perils and persecutions, of marvellous success mingled 
with apparent failure. They were written to the 
Philippians from Rome during his captivity, when he 
was an “ambassador in bonds” for the gospel of 
Christ.1 But there is here no trace of boastfulness, 
no proclaiming of himself as a hero or a martyr ora 
saint: he simply professes that he has not “appre- 
hended”—he has as yet not reached the mark at 
which he is aiming, he is still “pressing forward.” 
Nor does this passage stand alone. Elsewhere, you 
may remember, he writes to the Corinthians, “I there- 
fore so run, not as uncertainly ; so fight I, not as one 
that beateth the air: but I keep under my body, and 
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bring it into subjection: lest that by any means, 
when I have preached to others, I myself should be a 
castaway.”! And to his Roman converts he confesses 
that, Apostle though he was, he still found sin 
dwelling in him, so that the good which he would he 
did not, and the evil which he would not that he did.? 
It is only when his Apostleship is challenged, and 
his authority disputed, that he is led to dwell upon 
the perils and the persecution which he had encoun- 
tered, as credentials of his mission and of his 
sincerity ; otherwise he knew too well the danger of 
fancying himself secure. He did not lull himself to 
sleep or feed upon delusions; he knew~that in the 
earthly life and warfare of a Christian there is and 
can be no finality. 

Let us look a little more closely at St. Paul’s 
words. The metaphor is the familiar one of the foot- 
race, of which he makes use in other passages. He 
represents himself as a competitor absorbed in the 
race, forgetting the portion of the course already 
traversed, his eyes closed to everything behind or 
around him, his whole frame stretched out and 
pressing forward to the goal which lies in front of 
him, borne along and inspirited by the prize—the 
prize of the heavenward, upward calling in Christ 
Jesus—since our “conversation,” our “citizenship,” 
our true home, “is in heaven.” 

It ought not to be hard to translate the metaphor 
for ourselves. In all our actions we aim at something 
that is the law of our life. The question is, what we 
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aim at, and how; whether we choose our objects and 
goal aright, whether we pursue them with unflagging 
zeal and stern consistency. 

First, we may be aiming—most men undoubtedly 
are aiming—at something which cannot reward our 
pains ; something which perishes in the using, which 
leaves no abiding satisfaction. A man may be 
successful in making money, but the money cannot 
become part of him—it lies outside him—it may be 
lost again; and even if he keeps it to the end, he 
cannot be sure that ill health or low spirits may 
not rob him of all enjoyment, and at any moment 
he may hear-the awful sentence, “Thou fool, this 
night thy soul shall be required of thee; then, 
whose shall those things be which thou hast pro- 
vided ?”’? 

Again, with pleasure of any kind, it is exactly the 
same as with money ; indeed, men only value money 
for the pleasures of one sort or another which it buys. 
In whatever form of pleasure you engross yourself, 
pressing headlong into it, sooner or later you will find 
the same; not only have you not attained, but you 
are not in the way of attaining anything real. You 
are making your prize something which eludes 
you, which passes as you grasp it, and leaves you un- 
satisfied, not advanced towards your final goal. That 
is so with all amusement and excitement, with 
games and pastimes. As a means to health or 
discipline, as relaxation from work, they are ‘most 
valuable; but if you make them your chief aim, 
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you will pay the penalty of your mistake, when 
you find that you have indeed “passed your time,” 
but you have nothing to show for it, no trained 
character, no formed habits, no strengthened will, 
but only an ill-regulated bundle of distracted and 
imperious desires. 

I have spoken of men pursuing some object ; but . 
in point of fact few men pursue only one, or even 
make one of paramount importance, with all others 
subservient to it. We make the mistake of aiming at 
many different and inconsistent things, and therefore 
we attain none. <A few steps in one direction, and 
then a few steps in another, bring us no’nearer to our 
goal, That, perhaps, is the case of most of us, There 
are many people who would not admit that they are 
doing nothing towards attaining the mark of their 
high calling ; there are thousands who are doing—or, 
at all events, honestly believe themselves to be doing 
—something ; but then it is so terribly little, because 
they are half-hearted. MHalf-heartedness is quite as 
common as open defiance, or downright neglect, or 
absolute conscious hypocrisy; downright hypocrisy 
is comparatively rare. A man does not often say to 
himself in so many words, “I will be a villain, though 
I will pretend to be a good man outwardly, because 
it pays ;” but many a man does deceive himself, and 
does make a feeble compromise with sin, which he 
mistakes for a satisfactory peace. He thinks that he 
has “apprehended ;” he believes that he has reached 
a point where he can afford himself a rest. But it is 
not so. Wecannot rest upon our oars, because life 
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is not a stagnant lake, but a rapid river where the 
stream is always against us, and when once our efforts 
are relaxed and our impetus exhausted, the merciless 
current sweeps back our little boat. 

We cannot, then, realize too clearly our true position. 
We have not apprehended. We must press on, for- 
getting those things which are behind. You may ask, 
How is this possible ?—and, indeed, it is only possible 
in one sense. Our actions are indelible; what has 
been cannot be undone or ignored. 


** Our deeds still travel with us from afar, 
And what we have been makes us what we are.” 


All that is true, and St. Paul would have been the 
last man in the world to deny it. What he meant 
was that we must not live in the past, but in the 
present and the future. You know that in hours of 
slackness we are content to run through the experi- 
ences of our lives; and if we think about the future, 
it is only in some vague dream, where we dimly see 
a vision of some delight or achievement, without 
planning out how it is tocome about. Such dwelling 
on the past or dreaming about the future carries us 
no further. We must concentrate our energies instead 
of acquiescing in the past; we must be discontented 
with ourselves, if we are going to make progress. 
There is no condition so hopeless as that of the com- 
placent, self-satisfied man, who feels neither the pricks 
of his own conscience nor the hints or rebukes of 
others. 

And if there is one time of life more than another 
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when we ought to be pressing forward, it is in boy- 
hood, in school-life. It is then that progress of all 
kinds shows itself most, that growth is most rapid, 
that physical and mental capacities are developing, 
and that the spiritual faculties ought to develop too. 
There ought to be a growth in goodness and holiness, 
in strength of will and self-discipline; and if this 
‘growth is not made before the restraints of school- 
life are removed and the helping hand is withdrawn, 
it is only too probable that it will never be made 
at all. 

Just now such thoughts as these may come home 
to us with special force. We are all at the beginning 
of a new school year; some of us are at the beginning 
of a new stage of life. At such a time we may be 
especially tempted to think that we have “appre- 
hended ;” that we have attained something—a new 
rank, a new position. But that is only in the outward 
seeming of things. ‘Man looketh on the outward 
appearance, but the Lord looketh on the heart.” To 
Him there is neither Jew nor Gentile, neither male 
nor female, bond nor free. He takes no account of 
human distinctions, of a brief authority, of a temporary 
enjoyment of power; He only asks one question, 
and that is whether the heart is right with Him, 
And in one moment when the Unseen Hand is laid 
upon a man, and the Voice which others cannot hear 
has summoned him, everything else becomes of no 
account; the one supreme question is how he was 
running the race which was set before him—whether 
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he was indeed pressing forward to the mark of his 
high calling. Nor is any one too young to think 
that the question affects him. All of you will have 
been forcibly reminded by two sad accidents how 
thin is the partition that separates life from death. 
Within the last few weeks two lives have been lost in 
a very similar way by drowning: one the life of a 
boy whom we all hoped again to see this term going 
in and out amongst us and sharing in our common 
life and pursuits; the other, that of one who had left 
us only a few years, and was known to many here. 
To them the summons has come unlooked for, in the 
twinkling of an eye; whilst to others whose names 
were enrolled on the list of former boys it has come 
in the fulness of years, after a long period of useful 
work for God and man. So it came to Bishop 
Bowlby, who was recently buried in this cathedral. 
First a boy here, and then a master, he afterwards 
laboured to the end amongst a vast population of 
Birmingham, universally loved and esteemed. So it 
came to Canon Cundill, who for so long gave himself 
to work in this city. It comes to all, but it comes 
without the possibility of prediction. We have to 
prepare ourselves both for a long life and for a sudden 
death ; indeed, the true preparation for one is also the 
true preparation for the other. 

And in this preparation it must surely count for 
much that we are not alone or isolated. No man 
need run his course alone. Most men will have their 
family or their companions; all can find the comfort 
of participation in that Divine society which we call 
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the Church. But a school has a common life of a 
special kind. Weare all interested in its welfare, we 
cherish its past history and associations, we have 
hopes and aspirations for its future. And how can 
we serve it best? Is it not by ever pressing forward ; 
by refusing to stand still; by making the best of 
ourselves, and then giving the best to the school, to, 
all around us, to God ? 

Keeping this, then, in mind, never be contented with 
a low standard; do not be satisfied because things 
are no worse, or even a little better, than one year, or 
ten years, or fifty years ago, Against all the fruits of 
the Spirit there is no law; in them there can be no 
excess. 

Again, let no one think that what he can do 
individually is not worth doing—that it is only a 
drop in the ocean. No; a little leaven leavens 
the whole lump. Every boy can do something, 
and some boys can do a great deal. Every one 
can do something to keep things round him fresh 
and pure, as every one, alas! can only-too easily 
spread pollution. 

Ask yourselves constantly, and feel that God is 
asking you the question, “What doest thou here?” ? 
And be sure that by developing your own powers, by 
fitting yourselves for your future lives, even though 
they may be humble and undistinguished, you will 
be doing your best for the school. And my most 
earnest prayer for the school would be, not that it 
should turn out the largest number of brilliant 
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scholars or eminent athletes, but that it should 
produce the smallest proportion of triflers and idlers 
and cumberers of the ground; that few or none of 
those who go forth into the world from here should, 
in looking back upon their school-days, have to pray 
to Ged to give them back the years which the canker- 
worm hath eaten, and to strive in later life to shake 
themselves free from the chains of evil habits which 
they have forged here. 

“Our heavenward calling in Christ Jesus.” As 
nominal, traditional, baptized Christians, all are 
called ; but few respond to the call. Christianity sits 
very lightly upon the shoulders of most men; they 
inherit the name and profession, perhaps something 
of the outward observance, but in their homes and 
their daily life it would be hard to distinguish them 
from well-regulated pagans. But such a conception 
of religion will hold water no longer, if it ever could 
have done so, We must have something which will 
call us upward, which will make us “lift up our 
hearts unto the Lord,” which will wean us from the 
earth and the material objects which in such an age 
as this are spread round us in ever greater abundance 
and with increasingly fatal allurements. You come 
here to study a number of subjects, to find new 
interests, to develop different forms of capacity ; 
you will find that you want something which you 
can put above and beyond all else, to which 
everything else must be merely secondary, which 
will keep everything else in its proper place and 
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proportion. You cannot find this permanently and 
satisfactorily, save in a strenuous seeking after God, 
and in the submission of your will to Him. That is 
no easy task; and if we would indeed “lay aside 
every weight, and the sin which doth so easily beset 
us, and run with patience the race that is set before 
us,” we must “look to Jesus the Author and Finisher 
of our faith,”? and keep our eyes fixed on Him in 
that clear gaze to which only the pure in heart can 


attain. 
Pi ileba xin 1,2: 


XI. 
PAUL AND FELIX. 


“* And as he reasoned of righteousness, temperance, and judgment to 
come, Felix trembled, and answered, Go thy way for this time; when 
I have a convenient season, I will call for thee.”—-AcTs xxiv. 25. 


THE chapter from which these words are taken 
brings before us, with vivid simplicity, a scene in which 
spiritual strength and material weakness are brought 
into sudden and startling contrast with their direct 
opposites—with great worldly power and a starved 
and stunted spiritual life. On the one hand we have 
St. Paul, whose bodily presence was weak and his 
speech contemptible; on the other Felix, the governor 
of the Roman province, whose character has been 
summed up for-us in the terrible epigram of the 
Roman historian, that “he exercised the power of a 
king with the spirit of a slave.”+ On the one side we 
have the prisoner, on the other the judge; on the one 
side the ascetic, on the other the voluptuary; and- 
yet. we read that the latter trembled, as the former 
spake of “righteousness, and temperance, and judg- 
ment to come.” Our thoughts are carried back toa 
scene enacted not many years before, in this same 
province of Judea, when a Prisoner, to all appearance 
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still more helpless and still more hardly pressed by 
unrelenting enemies, spoke of truth; but on the ears 
of the Roman governor His words fell like a tale of 
little meaning, as the words of some fanatic dreamer 
—words unworthy to disturb the ease and the official 
dignity of the representative of Rome. Doubtless 
both Pilate and Felix felt, in spite of secret twinges 
of conscience, what their character and previous 
history naturally led them to feel—that the realities 

of life were on their side. : 
C We who live eighteen centuries later in the world’s 
history have perhaps ourselves seen—or at least 
we can look back upon—triumphs won by the Cross 
of Christ, victories of that faith which the Roman 
on practical grounds and the Greek for speculative 
reasons dismissed contemptuously, as being not 
philosophy, but foolishness or madness, ©We can see, 
and unless we are blind to the teaching of history 
we must see, many clear examples of that great law, 
that material greatness and prosperity cannot long 
co-exist with spiritual deadness and moral corruption ; 
but that “wheresoever the carcase is, there will the 
eagles be gathered together.”’ Thank God we can 
see in numberless instances the persistence and the 
victory of truth; we can see how the strong in faith 
and the pure in heart, uplifted by that sight of God 
which is vouchsafed to such alone, have reckoned 
“the sufferings of this present time not worthy to be 
compared with the glory which shall be revealed ;”* 
and may we not claim to be heard as rational men, 
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and not mere idle dreamers, when we say that here 
we are but strangers and pilgrims—that here we 
have no continuing city, but seek one to come,} 
“for the things which are seen are ree but 
the things which are not seen are eternal” ?? Idem 

¢ Surely it is so. (“A Christian,” said the_ Pita 
preacher._of our generation—“a Christian knows 
that he passes his earthly life between two momentous 
facts: behind him is the Incarnation; before him is 
the Judgment. As he looks backward, the Incarna- 
tion, ever present with him in its effects, must appear 
to him to be incomparably the greatest event in the 
history of our race; as he looks forward, he is well 
aware that nothing can possibly happen which will 
rival in its overwhelming significance | the second 
coming of our Lord.”* > 

We cannot deny the truth of such words, and yet 
in practice, perhaps, we do not fully admit them. 

< Many who hold fast to the historical portion of the 

“ Creed—who maintain the truth of the Incarnation 
and the Resurrection and the Ascension—attach less 
weight to, although they may not disbelieve, the 
clause which tells us that Christ will come to judge 
the quick and the dead. 

And yet, if we accept Christ at all, in any real 
sense, as God, nothing can be more certain than this. 
There is nothing on which He insisted more frequently 
or more solemnly in His parables and discourses 
than the certainty of His coming again to judge the 
world, and the suddenness and unexpectedness of 


‘Heb. xiii.14. *2Cor.iv.18, * Liddon, Preface to Advent Sermons, 
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that coming. We are to be certain of the fact; we 
can never be certain of the time: and this combina- 
tion of certainty and uncertainty makes it incumbent 
upon us to be ever in a state of vigilance and pre- 
paration. Thus the bridegroom is represented as 
coming at midnight '—at the time, that is, when men 
would be slumbering; and, again, the faithful are 
compared to servants who “know not when the 
master of the house cometh, at even, or at midnight, 
or at the cock-crowing, or in the morning.”? We 
know how these solemn warnings impressed them- 
selves upon the minds of the Apostles, and how in 
the first ages of Christianity, owing to a too literal 
interpretation of our Lord’s words, the disciples 
looked for the immediate coming of Christ, before 
the first generation of His followers should have 
passed away. That expectation was not to be 
fulfilled ; and as time wore on and there was no sign 
of the Advent, men began to doubt and to scoff, 
saying, “Where is the promise of His coming? for 
since the fathers fell asleep, all things continue as 
they were from the beginning of the creation.” ? 

And as it was then, so has it been in succeeding 
ages of the history of the Church. On the one hand, 
men, forgetting that with God a thousand years are 
but as one day, have seen in some social or physical 
cataclysm the sign of an advent not long to be 
delayed ; on the other, men have yielded themselves 
up to the conviction, borne in upon them from many 
quarters in the course of daily experience, that “the 

1 St. Matt. xxv. 6. 2 St. Mark xiii, 35. 3 2 St. Peter iii. 4. 
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thing that hath been, it is that which shall be.. ; 
and there is no new thing under the sun,”’ and in 
practice, if not in theory, have extruded the advent 
of our Lord outside that range of probability with 
which reasonable men are concerned in the conduct 
of life. Yet—if it is not presumptuous to say so— 
the wisdom of Christ’s teaching is profound. To all 
those who accept His words His second coming is 
certain, absolute, inevitable ; whilst, from its sudden- 
ness, and the uncertainty of its date, no generation of 
Christians can be tempted into the Epicurean idea of 
grasping at the pleasures of the moment and enjoying 
them to the utmost, but in every age faithful disciples 
are kept on the alert, anxious to redeem the time, 
and when the Master comes to be found watching. } 
The whole of our lives, then, we must confess, 
ought to be a preparation for the second coming of 
our Lord; if they were so, there would be no need of 
a special season to draw our thoughts in that direction ; 
but the Church, recognizing the frailty of human 
nature, and the proneness of its members to become 
immersed in earthly cares and in the things of the 
present, has not disdained to make use of a special 
season to draw our thoughts to this as to other great 
truths, but has aptly chosen this season of winter, the 
end of the natural year, the beginning of our Chris- 
tian year, just before we celebrate the first coming, 
the birth and incarnation of Christ ; and has thus 
linked together, with all the power of association 
which such a conjunction can give, the historical fact 
LeRCCl Hao: 
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in which we believe, and the necessary completion 
of that fact. It teaches us that as we look back to 
the Incarnation with joy and thankfulness, so we ought 
to look forward to the Advent with faith and hope; 
not, indeed, with the impatience of men who are 
tired of, or disappointed with this life and _ its 
opportunities, but as those who long to see the 
Master whom they love, and to witness the establish- 
ment of His kingdom. 

The establishment of Christ’s kingdom,—if we are 
really looking forward to that, it cannot be merely 
with idle curiosity ; we must be trying to do what in 
us lies to spread that kingdom upon earth, that at 
His advent He may not find the nations, whom -He 
came to lighten, still left in darkness through the 
slothfulness of His servants. And so this time has 
fitly been chosen as a time for intercession, and for 
special effort on behalf of missions ; and no spirit could 
be more appropriate to Advent than the missionary 
spirit—the spirit of St. Andrew, whose festival we 
have just celebrated, who straightway forsook his 
worldly calling and followed Christ. And, for those 
who do not go as missionaries themselves, a real and 
earnest interest in missions is in many ways a test 
of the reality of their religion; for to have that 
interest a man must believe in the truth of the 
message of the gospel; he must believe in the real 
need felt by mankind for this message—that they are 
not “whole,” but “sick,” and wanting a physician ; 
he must believe that Christianity alone can supply 
that need, and not, as many would have us think, that 
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one religion is as good as another ; he must believe 
that all men are capable of receiving it, not that it 
is a waste of labour to carry it to the most degraded 
savage; he must be proof against the flouts and 
gibes with which worldly men deride missionary 
labours as quixotic, or sneer at them as imaginary. 

I am asked to-day to request your alms and your 
prayers more especially for the Universities’ Mission 
to Central Africa. Most willingly and most earnestly 
can I do so. I do not wish to institute any com- 
parison between it and other missions—all such 
comparisons are odious; but. this can be said with 
confidence, that none has a stronger claim on our 
sympathies and our admiration than this, whether 
we look at the magnitude of its task, or the zeal and 
courage and self-denial with which that task has 
been faced. For the last five and thirty years it has 
been spreading the light of the gospel in a land “ full 
of darkness and cruel habitations.” It has its own 
band of martyrs—men who have faced disease and 
death in that terrible climate with unflinching 
courage, It can point to the name of Livingstone, its 
founder; of Mackenzie, Steere, and Smythies, its 
bishops ; to more than fifty other devoted workers, 
whether ordained or laymen, who have died in its 
services, whose names, though forgotten by us, are 
written in the book of life. It has worked quietly 
and unostentatiously both at Zanzibar and on the 
mainland, undisturbed by manifold discouragement. 
It has laid its foundations firmly and solidly, and 
now that men’s eyes are turned with increased interest 
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to that vast and terrible continent, it is acknowledged 
to have done a work of incalculable value for the 
spiritual and bodily welfare of the most cruelly 
oppressed races of mankind. It has gathered a 
numerous band of zealous workers—there are 
eighty-one English members on its staff, and eighty- 
seven native teachers—numerous, and yet as nothing 
in comparison with the swarming millions around 
them. Only two years ago it sent out an offshoot, 
in the new diocese of Nyasaland; and now it is 
mourning for the loss of its two leaders—one dead, 
the other crippled by illness beyond hope of return. 
We cannot surely refuse our sympathy and our aid 
to so gallant a band; we cannot allow it to be said 
that England would not spare a few thousand pounds 
per annum to carry out a work of this kind, whilst it 
squanders its hundreds of millions on luxury and 
vice. It is not alarge sum which is asked. There is 
no waste and no extravagance; there certainly can 
be no suspicion of ease or luxury among workers, 
few if any of whom receive anything beyond their 
bare subsistence; only, as the work grows, and 
mission stations multiply, it must be that larger funds 
are wanted to maintain the work, if opportunities are 
not to be abandoned and ground given up again. 
Can you imagine what it means to men who have 
literally given up everything for Christ’s sake and 
the gospel’s, to be told that they can no longer go 
forward because their fellow-Christians at home are 
too selfish to provide them with the necessaries of 
1 Bishop Smythies and Bishop Hornby. 
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life? It is, indeed, a terrible obstacle to the success 
of missions that our imaginations are so dull, that we 
are slow to realize what is passing in lands which are 
absolutely different from our own, or to be thrilled by 
events which to their inhabitants are matters of life 
and death. Do we realize the nature of the degraded 
superstitions which Christianity ought to replace in 
Africa? Do we realize the horrors of the slave 
trade, with its incessant bloodshed, cruelty, and lust ? 
horrors which made Livingstone exclaim that there 
were indeed no limits to human depravity. Do we 
realize that nothing but the spread of Christianity 
through the interior of the vast continent can ever 
cure the evil; and that this, under God, depends 
chiefly on the efforts made by Englishmen? If we 
could once impress facts like these upon our minds 
and our consciences, we should be less open to the 
reproach that in times of depression the first economy 
to which men resort is to cut off their subscriptions 
to missions. A few hours’ enjoyment, a scarcely 
missed luxury, would not seem so irresistible in com- 
parison with the cry of struggling and suffering 
masses of humanity, well-nigh having no hope, and 
“without God in the world.” ? 

Yes, believe me, a living Church is also a missionary 
Church. You may construct excellent arguments to 
show that there is more than enough to be done at 
home, but the fact remains that in proportion as 
every Church has had life and energy and zeal in it, 
it has attempted to carry out our Lord’s command to 

1 Eph, ii. 12. 
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go and preach to all nations. And more especially 
upon us asa nation does this duty fall, inasmuch as 
God has given us a special place among the nations 
of the world, and has allowed our dominion to spread 
in every quarter of the globe. It would indeed bea 
dishonour to the name of Christ, if our contact with 
inferior races were to bring them nothing but vice 
and disease and extermination. If, on the other hand, 
we do our duty, when the history of the nineteenth 
century comes to be written, it may be found that 
here, as elsewhere, God has “chosen the weak things of 
the world to confound the things which are mighty,”? 
and that the most important and far-reaching events 
were not those which attracted the most notice at 
the time—not the wars and rumours of wars, not the 
marriages and givings in marriage—but the silent 
growth of the gospel in lands like Africa and India. 

Earnestly, therefore, do I appeal to you to give 
liberally to-day to the maintenance of this noble 
work, and all through this Advent to keep the 
mission-field of the Church in your thoughts and in 
your prayers; for I am sure that there is no better 
way of securing greater earnestness and depth in our 
religious life, as befits men who are waiting for the 
coming of their Lord, than by watching and furthering 
the efforts of those who are most kindled by the love 
of God, and by lifting our thoughts from the trivial or 
sordid cares of our daily life, to those great subjects 
of universal and eternal importance—to “ righteous- 
ness, and temperance, and judgment to come,” 
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THE MEANING OF THE EUCHARIST. 


‘*For I have received of the Lord that which also I delivered unto 
you, that the Lord Jesus, the same night in which He was betrayed, took 
bread: and when He had given thanks, He brake it, and said, Take, 
eat, this is My body, which is broken for you: this do in remembrance 
of Me. After the same manner also He took the cup, when he had 
supped, saying, This cup is the new Testament in My blood: this do 

_ ye, as oft as ye drink it, inremembrance of Me. For as often as ye eat 
this bread, and drink this cup, ye do show the Lord’s death till He 
come. Wherefore, whosoever shall eat this bread, and drink this cup 
of the Lord unworthily, shall be guilty of the body and blood of the 
Lord. But let a man examine himself, and so let him eat of that bread, 
and drink of that cup.”—1 Cor. xi. 23-28. 


I WANT to speak this afternoon more especially to 
those of you who have already been confirmed—more 
immediately to them, but also to the younger of you, 
who may be looking forward to Confirmation within 
the next year or two, and who ought to be forming 
some idea of the end towards which Confirmation is 
a means and a condition. I want to speak to you 
about the nature and meaning of the Sacrament of 
Holy Communion, because I think that often in a 
school, as indeed in the larger world outside, there is 
much haziness and misconception on the subject, and 
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often something of the impatience and apathy or 
contempt which arises from misunderstanding. I do 
not want to enter upon controversial points: the 
subject is too sacred to be profaned by party spirit, 
and most heartily would I echo the words of one of 
the greatest of English writers, Richard Hooker, “I 
wish that men would more give themselves to 
meditate with silence what we have by the Sacrament, 
and less to dispute of the manner how,”? 

Let us try, then, in this spirit, to see if we can 
discover more clearly some principles which will 
serve for our practical guidance, either in the passages 
in the New Testament, which record for us the 
institution of the Sacrament, or in the records of the 
history of the Christian Church from that day to this, 
and especially in the form of liturgy which has been 
adopted by our own Church. 

Perhaps there is no better plan than to start with 
some of the different names which have been current 
in the Church at different times, to express this 
institution of Christ’s; they are sure to have a 
history of their own. Let us begin with one of the 
most ancient names—the Eucharist. 

1. The “Eucharist” is a name with which many 
people are not familiar, and of which they sometimes 
fight shy, under the impression that it is connected 
with some extreme party view from which they 
would shrink. But the fact is, that though the word 
dropped out of use amongst us and has only recently 
been revived, it has no hidden meaning, it is not 

1 Hooker, ‘‘ Eccl. Pol.,” v. 67. 3. 
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necessarily connected with any superstitious or 
partisan doctrine. It is simply the Greek word 
evxapiotia, thanksgiving. And there are many ways 
in which the Holy Communion may be regarded as 
a thanksgiving. We read that our Lord Himself 
“gave thanks” before He took the cup or broke the 
bread, and the Passover at which He did this was in 
itself a service of thanksgiving. Naturally, therefore, 
the Christian service became a service of thanks- 


giving ; and such it still is. ‘Let us give thanks 
unto our Lord God;” “It is meet and right so to 
do;” “Feed on Him in thy heart with thanks- 
giving ;”—in these and in many other passages of 


our Liturgy we find this idea prominent. And so in 
that spirit we ought to approach it. Unless we are 
thankful, unless we have gratitude in our hearts 
towards God, we shall come to the Holy Communion 
in vain, or worse than in vain. No one can truly 
partake of it who looks upon God as a hard Task- 
master. He must be regarded asa Friend, as a Father, 
as One who so loved the world that He gave His only 
Son to die for men. Not that our feelings of thankful- 
ness should be confined to any special occasion ; it 
ought to be the temper and disposition of our whole 
lives ; but its expression, like the expression of any 
other feeling, may and must have its special times and 
seasons, and of this the Eucharist is the chief. And 
do not think that thankfulness is a small thing, 
There are many things which go along with it. It 
means a strengthening of the whole life, a subjection 
of self and selfish desires, a wish to bring others to a 
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like mind by working for their happiness, by liberality, 
by genial helpfulness. Where true thankfulness to 
God is, you may be sure that these other qualities 
will not be far off. 

2. Let us turn to another name and another aspect. 
We commonly speak of this Sacrament by the name 
adopted in our Prayer-book—the Holy Communion. 
This name goes back to the New Testament for its 
source. In the chapter which precedes that from 
which I have taken my text, we find St. Paul writing, 
“The cup of blessing which we bless, is it not the 
communion of the blood of Christ? The bread which 
we break, is it not the communion of the body of 
Christ? For we, being many, are one bread, and one 
body ; for we are all partakers of that one bread.” ! 
In these words, and in the words which immediately 
follow them, you will find that communion has a 
twofold meaning. (1) It means that we are in some 
especial sense partakers of Christ; (2) that we are 
bound by a special tie to those who are fellow- 
partakers with us. 

(1) We are in an especial sense partakers of Christ. 
We believe this Sacrament to be His own ordinance, 
and though we cannot believe that God’s grace is 
tied and fettered to the operation of this Sacrament, 
so that He is not free to bestow it in other ways upon 
those who have not the opportunity of partaking of 
it or who from prejudice reject it—though this, I say, 
we cannot believe, yet it is none the less incumbent 
upon us, who through the Bible and the Church have 
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received His command, to avail ourselves of the 
means of grace which He freely offers, and to believe 
that in some way, even though we may never fully 
comprehend in what way, we are made participators 
of Him, and of His Divine grace and love. ; 

(2) And then there is our communion with ourfellow- 
believers. We are bound, indeed, by ties of fellowship 
to all mankind, not only to Christians ; we may not 
call any one “common or unclean.” But yet there is 
a real sense in which those who are Christians, and 
especially those who are earnest Christians, partaking 
of the Sacrament constantly and endeavouring to 
live worthily of it, are bound to each other. Christ 
founded a society; He did not merely come to 
convert stray individuals. Inside that society, in the 
rays, as it were, of His presence, the feelings of natural 
affection are warmed and quickened. In the early 
days of Christianity this was so to a marvellous 
degree ; the claim of one Christian upon another was 
recognized as binding, whatever sacrifice it involved. 
And in proportion as religion is in a sound state, one 
communicant can confidently look to another for 
spiritual guidance or for material help, and can reckon 
on finding in him one whose motives will be high 
and his life pure. From any such ideal state we are 
far removed, indeed—God knows how far; and yet, 
in spite of all shortcomings, all hideous failures, we 
know of no force at work in the present, we cannot 
look forward to any in the future, which can so 
effectively bind men together for the service of man, 
as the sense of “communion and fellowship,” nourished 
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and stimulated by the Sacrament of Christ’s body 
and blood. 

3. There is another name or group of names which 
has been applied from the earliest times to the Holy 
Communion; it has been called the “sacrifice,” 
“reasonable sacrifice,’ the “remembrance of a sacri- 
fice.”’ St. Paul, you remember, says, “As oft as ye eat 
of this bread, and drink of this cup, ye do show the 
Lord’s death till He come.” Now, Christ’s death was 
a sacrifice. He offered Himself for men, and in the 
Prayer of Consecration in our Liturgy, we plead this 
sacrifice, recounting how Christ upon the cross made, 
by His one oblation of Himself once offered, “a full, 
perfect,and sufficient sacrifice, oblation,and satisfaction 
for the sins of the whole world.” That sacrifice, then, 
being perfect, we can add nothing to it; we can 
only re-present and commemorate it and plead it 
before God, and thus show forth Christ’s death till He 
come. And there is still another way in which the 
idea of sacrifice comes in to the Holy Communion. 
Christ, indeed, was sacrificed once for all, but the 
atonement which He thus wrought is not effective for 
those who will not avail themselves of it, and realize 
it, and approach to God by the path which He thus 
laid open. And to do this we have to present our- 
selves as a sacrifice; we have to present ourselves, 
our souls and bodies, to be a reasonable, holy, and 
lively sacrifice? unto God, unworthy though we are, 


1 @vala Aoy:xh. On the significance of the names of the Eucharist, 
vide LI. Davies, ‘‘ The Morality of the Lord’s Supper ” in ‘* The Gospel 
and Modern Life.” : 
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asking to be accepted in Christ. And so, to partake 
worthily of the Sacrament, we must be ever sacrificing 
ourselves—that is, resigning our will to the will of our 
Father, “not grudgingly or of necessity,”! but because 
we know that thus we are most truly free, most 
useful to others; because we do not think the free 
choice of selfish ignorance a thing to be grasped at, 
but a snare to be avoided. 

I have spoken of three main aspects of the Holy 
Communion—thanksgiving, fellowship, commemora- 
tive sacrifice. There is much more that might be | 
said about each of them, and there are other names 
and other aspects which might be examined. But 
I have, I hope, said enough to show you something 
of the depth and the reality of this great Sacrament ; 
enough, too, to dispel an idea which is widely prevalent, 
that it is something formal, a mere piece of ritual 
observance, which can have no spiritual efficacy 
unless, indeed, we suppose it to be by magical means. 
Do not for one moment think this; do not imagine 
that it is anything which can be neglected with 
impunity by those who have no taste for formal 
observances, True, that it is no substitute for morality, 
for devotion, for holiness; but it is, or it should be, 
the heart and centre of all virtues and all high 
aspirations. An honest and thorough preparation 
for it may be made the truest test of spiritual 
progress, the greatest help against backsliding and 
‘weak yielding to the temptations which beset us. 
If the Sacrament sometimes seems a formal thing, it 
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is because mén make it so; because they go to it 
unprepared, from force of habit, or to please other 
men. Naturally they do not receive the grace for 
which they do not fit themselves; and others, who 
know their lives, are led to scoff at the hollowness of 
their worship. Let us take heed that we do not 
offend in this way. Constant vigilance is always 
required in everything connected with religion, to 
prevent things becoming unreal from repetition and 
familiarity. More especially is this the case where, 
as in a school, religious observance is necessarily 
bound up with discipline. But at least let us keep 
this central act of Christian worship free from such 
an insult. It would be better that God’s altars should 
be deserted, than that they should be crowded with 
unworthy worshippers ; and I would ask each one of 
you never to go to Communion to please friend, or 
master, or parent, but only when you are and because 
you are thankful, because you wish to partake of 
Christ’s life, because you would offer your own as a 
“reasonable sacrifice” to Him. 

And if there are any such among you, I would say 
this to them: you must judge for yourselves when 
and how frequently you ought to come; that which 
is right, because it has most reality for one, is not 
necessarily the right standard for another. Habit or 
early training will affect your way of looking at it. 
But there must, I think, be some who might find it 
possible—nay, helpful—to come more frequently than 
on the two or three occasions in each term which 
have been specially observed as days for school 
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Communion ; to come, perhaps, sometimes, according 
to the ancient custom of the Church, in the early 
morning, when thoughts are more undistracted, and 
attention has not been exhausted, to give the first- 
fruits of the day to God, as a spontaneous, ungrudging 
service. Most gladly, I say, would I see this, for if 
there is a real desire for communion with God, it will 
not be satisfied with rare and infrequent expression ; 
but whether it be more frequent or less frequent, let 
it at least be real and heartfelt, not mere lip-service 
or eye-service, to attract the notice of men. If we 
cannot always be devout, let us at least be sincere. 
Let us not come there with wilful sins unre- 
pented of; with impure thoughts put out of sight 
for the moment, but not grappled with or conquered ; 
with our desires set on something which we cannot 
justify to our conscience, and which we shrink from 
looking at in the light of God’s will. We must not 
wait, indeed, till we are perfect, but our conscience 
will tell us whether we are making the honest effort 
which God will accept; yes, and not only accept, but 


further with His grace and quicken with the sense of 
His presence. 


XV. 
PRAYER. 


“Your Father knoweth what things ye have need of, before ye ask 
Him. After this manner therefore pray ye: Our Father which art in 
heaven.”—StT. MATT. vi. 8, 9. 


THERE is no subject connected with religion about 
which it is more easy to raise difficulties than prayer. 
Some of them may be fanciful, others are certainly 
real ; and if we were to wait until we had solved all 
the difficulties that beset it, we might wait all our 
lives. Now, religious questions are of two kinds. ~ 
There are some which are “speculative” and “theo- | 
retical,’ which interest us, which arouse our curiosity, 
which are even important in their own way, but 
which it is possible to answer in either of two ways, 
or not to answer at all, without our lives being 
thereby profoundly affected for good or evil. But 
there is also another class of questions—questions 
which imperiously demand an answer, from which we 
cannot take refuge in a profession of ignorance or 
inability to decide them ; and prayer is one of these. 
We must either pray or not pray. And if we do not 
make up our minds that prayer is a reasonable, nay, 
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an essential part of our religion, we shall end by not 
praying, by practically allying ourselves with those 
who have answered the question in the negative. 
You may perhaps have been puzzled sometimes how 
it is possible to reconcile those two seemingly 
contradictory sayings of our Lord, “He that is not 
against us is on our part,”! and “ He that is not with 
Me is against Me.”? It has been well pointed out 
how they apply to these two different classes of 
questions of which I have spoken. There are some 
questions which lie, as it were, on the fringe of our 
_creed, about which we may say, “He that is not 
against us is on our part;” there are others, and 
prayer is one of them, which fall under the contrary 
principle, and of these we must say, “He that is not 
with me is against me; and he that gathereth not with 
me scattereth abroad.” 

Prayer, then, is a practical question, an urgent 
question for each one of us, and as such I would wish 
to speak about it now, not going into all the problems 
which it presents, in a spirit of curiosity, but seeking 
for real guidance in practical difficulties. 

I need hardly tell you that the necessity and the 
reality of prayer are most strongly insisted on in 
the Bible, both in the Old Testament and in the 
New. Instances of it, texts insisting on it, will occur 
to youat once. From Abraham down to Samuel and 
Hezekiah we find the great men of the Bible, those 
who were walking closest to God, praying to Him. The 


1 St. Mark ix. 4o. 


* St. Matt. xii. 30. Cf Jellett, ‘Efficacy of Prayer,” Lecture I, 
and whole book, 
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spirit of prayer penetrates the Psalms through and 
through, and suggests the most spiritual, the most 
devotional language which we. find in the Old 
Testament. And if we turn to the New Testament, 
we find that on many occasions our Lord told His 
disciples to pray. He taught them to pray, and not 
to faint'—to pray, that they might not enter into 
temptation ;? and not only this, but He gives them a 
pattern of prayer, and that, it seems, just after He 
had assured them that their Father knew their wants 
before they asked. The duty of prayer, then, is an 
essential part of religion, as we have it presented to 
us in the religions of the Bible, whether Judaism 
or Christianity. It is certain that you cannot have 
Christianity without it. Let us go on to see whether 
you can, without it, have anything that deserves the 
name of religion at all. 

First, let us remark that prayer is not in any way 
a peculiar feature of Christianity. It has been said, 
and rightly said, to be co-extensive with religion, as 
far as our past experience of religion and religious 
beliefs can inform us. Cultured paganism, whilst it 
had any reality in it, had this feature in common 
with the most barbarous worships of savage tribes, 
that its adherents believed that the gods could be 
approached and influenced by prayer. We may, in 
fact, claim for prayer as a central feature of religion 
whatever force is due to the common consent of 
mankind. Nor is this something small and trifling. 


+ Cf. St. Luke xviii. 1. 2 St. Matt. xxvi. 41. 
> St. Matt. vi. 8-13. 
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Such a general consent on so important a subject 
points to a wide principle, a deep instinct in human 
nature itself. Nor can any one who believes in a God 
who is moral perfection, suppose that God has 
implanted in mankind a universal and deep-seated 
desire for an unreal and illusory object, and has 
given them faculties which only lead them in the 
opposite direction from the truth. And if we ask 
why it is that prayer is thus co-extensive with 
religion, the answer is a simple one. It is because 
prayer is nothing else than the communication 
between the soul of man and God, who is the Object 
of religion. And thus, unless we are going to use 
the word “religion” in a very different sense from that 
in which it has been used hitherto, we may say that 
there can be no religion without prayer; there may 
be high moral aspiration, there may be excellent and 
admirable philosophy, there may be resignation to 
an inevitable destiny, or recognition of a great 
Creator of the world, but there cannot be anything 
that we can properly call religion. 


| ek : . 
~~ Religion involves a relation between us and a 


Personal God. It is true that we can only forma very 
inadequate conception of what the Divine Personality 
is like. Our minds are so constituted that we cannot 
form accurate ideas of that which lies outside our 
experience ; and therefore, in trying to form a picture 
of what God is, and what His personality is like, we 
start from our ideas of human personality, just because 
we have, apart from revelation, nothing else to start 
from, and because revelation warrants and justifies 
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us in so doing. Christ teaches us to look upon God 
as our Father. He uses a human relationship as an 
analogy and an example for the relationship between 
us and God. He tells us that if fathers are anxious 
to give good gifts to their children, much more will 
God give good things to them that ask Him.’ It 
is true, then, that we try to form an idea of God by 
putting together all the qualities which we reverence 
and admire most in man. There is nothing to be 
ashamed of in so doing. We need not be frightened 
when people use long words and tell us that our 
religion is “anthropomorphic,” that our God is only 
a glorified man after all. That is not true. What 
is true is, that our faculties for knowing God are, in 
this life, limited and imperfect, and that we must use 
the best that we have. And we could not really 
worship any God whom we did not believe to have in 
full perfection those virtues and qualities which the 
best men have imperfectly. We must believe Him to 
be pure, and true, and just, and holy, and bene- 
volent. And if we cannot imagine a benevolent 
man wishing to shut himself off from other men and 
refusing to listen to their sorrows, or sympathize with 
their sufferings, and to have their petitions laid before 
him, neither can we conceive that this is the case with 
a benevolent God. Surely it is a true as well as a 
universal instinct which tells that God wishes us to 
lay our requests before Him. And neither the fact that 
He knows our wants before we ask, nor the objection 
now so widely felt and so loudly urged, that God acts 
2 St. Matt. vii. 11, 
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according to fixed laws which He cannot be expected 
to alter for the benefit of individuals, will ever uproot 
or destroy it. If God be not compassionate, it has 
been well said, we must suppose that He has deluded 
man by giving him a moral nature which leads him 
astray ina matter so important as the character of 
God Himself—in other words, that He is a God who 
neither wants nor deserves their worship.’ I do not 
ask you, then, to believe that there are not great 
difficulties connected with prayer; but I do say that 
_ we have to choose between praying to God and 
_ living without Him and without hope in the world. 

If, then, we are satisfied of the reasonableness and 
the necessity of prayer, let us turn for a few minutes 
to a few practical thoughts about it. 

What are we to pray for, and how? 

I think we may say that we can ask God for any- 
thing of which our conscience, when we have deliber- 
ately examined it, approves, We cannot—we dare 
not—bring before the throne of God any petition 
which we know to be wrong, the granting of which 
would be for our harm. And in praying for any 
temporal blessing, we must always pray with the 
condition before us, “ Thy will be done,” with the con- 
sciousness of our own ignorance of what is God’s 
purpose and what is for our good. We are taught 
to pray for the necessities of life, for our daily bread. 
We may pray for life, and health, and preservation 
from danger, both for ourselves and for those who 
are especially dear to us, but at the same time we 

' Cf. Jellett, Lecture III, 
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know that we and all men are living in a world in 
which death and suffering have been permitted. And 
for wealth and great worldly prosperity and luxury 
we cannot pray, because we know that though they 
are the lot of some, they bring with them the greatest 
peril to our higher life, because we are warned that 
it is hard for a rich man to enter into the kingdom 
of heaven.’ 

But it is not the blessings of this life, in the ordinary 
sense of the words—zze. not health, or long life, or pros- 
perity, or intellectual success—which ought to form 
the chief part of our prayers. What we ought above 
all things to pray for is the forgiveness of sins actually 
committed, for grace which will prevent us from 
falling into the same sins again, and cleanse our 
whole souls from their stain ; for the coming of God’s 
kingdom and the doing of His will upon earth, and 
for all persons and agencies that are working for 
Him against the forces of evil. That is, after all, the 
main object and goal of prayer. In it we want to lay 
bare our utmost selves and to see ourselves, not as we 
appear to men, but as we appear to God, to whom all 
hearts are open and from whom no secrets are hid. To 
know the truth about ourselves is the first condition 
of improvement. To plead for help with Him, from 
whom alone it can come, is the second. And so if 
we want, as every one must want, to become better 
than we are, and to be freed from the slavery of our 
weak or evil habits, we must give that the first place 
in our prayers, 

1 St. Matt, xix. 23, 24. 
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Now, if this is so, if prayer is to be directed chiefiy 
to objects like these, it will become plain in what 
way we are topray. It is not easy to know ourselves, 
to strip off the excuses and disguises which ordinarily 
conceal us from ourselves and from others. It is not 
easy so to wrestle with God as to win a blessing from 
Him; and our prayers, if they are to be worth 
anything at all, must not bea daydream and a reverie. 
We must not simply turn over in our mind some 
thoughts about our own unsatisfactory condition or 
God’s greatness, Thinking by itself will do us no 
good—it may do us positive harm, if it is never 
followed by anything more, if we can only indulge 
the luxury of religious sentiment. Prayer ought to 
be work, hard work, involving an effort of the will 
as much as any other kind of work. To concentrate 
our minds, to curb our desires, to direct our intention, 
all this requires an effort of will quite as real as, and 
far more difficult than, that of exercising our muscles 
or setting our bodies in motion. If we do not use 
our will as well as our intellect when we pray, prayer 
becomes the waste of time which worldly minded 

eople often think it to be. 

Prayer, being the communion of the soul with God, 
must be especially a matter of individual concern. 
Each one has his own needs and difficulties and — 
besetting sins; each one has times and seasons 
in his own life when temptations or repentance 
brings home to him most keenly the need of inter- 
_ course with God; and therefore each man must 
consult his own needs and apply his own remedy, 
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and make use of his own opportunties. Prayer should 
not be regarded as something to be performed only 
at stated times and at fixed intervals. God is nota 
respecter of times or places any more than He is of 
persons, and He is always accessible to the sighing of 
a contrite heart. Those who live most in a crowd, 
who have the least privacy and the least leisure, 
can still “remember God upon their beds, and think 
upon Him when they are waking.’* Whenever and 
wherever we can command our thoughts and banish 
or overcome distractions, there we can pray. 

Yet, though this is true, it is no reason for neglecting 
all prayer except prayer in secret. You, who live 
in close intercourse with each other in all the actions 
of life, should not be (and I trust are not) ashamed 
to kneel down in each other’s presence night and 
morning for the performance of this, the highest of 
all actions. We Englishmen are perhaps unusually 
reserved and shy about this and all other exhibitions 
of religious feeling. We might well take example by 
devout Mahometans, who observe the hours of prayer 
wherever they may be, whether in the street, or the 
market-place, or the railway train. We may well make 
some little sacrifice, if a sacrifice it is, in thus acknow- 
ledging God before men, and reverently but not 
ostentatiously proclaiming our allegiance to Him. 

And, lastly, there is public worship, of which I 
cannot now speak at length. Only this I would say, 
that we must treat it in the same way as prayer of 
other kinds. We cannot pray by deputy, nor does “4 


1 Ps, Ixiii. 7 (Prayer-book version). 
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it show any true respect to God to be present in 
body if we are absent in mind. And if we find that 
familiarity or some other cause makes it especially 
difficult to share in any real manner in the public 
service of God, we must redouble our efforts to follow 
up and appropriate to ourselves the petitions offered 
in our name. Each has its own proper place, private 
prayer and public prayer. The one should be the 
outlet of the deepest feelings of the individual soul, 
whilst the other gives special expression to the 
feelings of sympathy and brotherhood and unity 
which should inspire Christians in their warfare with 
the world. And there is one thing without which 
both will be utterly vain. It is faith. “Without 
faith it is impossible to please Him: for he that 
cometh to God must believe that He is, and that He 
is a Rewarder of them that diligently seek Him.”?! 


te Erebwxi.0. 


XVI. 
ROCK AND SAND. 


““ Whosoever heareth these sayings of Mine, and doeth them, I will 
liken him unto a wise man, which built his house upon a rock: and 
the rain descended, and the floods came, and the winds blew, and beat 
upon that house ; and it fell not: for it was founded uponarock, And 
every one that heareth these sayings of Mine, and doeth them 
not, shall be likened unto a foolish man, which built his house upon 
the sand: and the rain descended, and the floods came, and the winds 
blew, and beat upon that house; and it fell: and great was the fall of 
it,’—St. MATT, vii. 24-27. 


WE are nearing the end of our school year. Some 
have now only a few days of school life remaining to 
them, and it will be the last time that I shall have 
the opportunity of speaking to them from this place. 
To them more especially would I speak, yet not to 
them alone, but to all, for each boy’s turn will come 
to leave, and to enter upon new conditions of life ; and 
all of us, whether young or old, are always building 
up the fabric of our lives, and it behoves us to see 
on what foundation we are building. 

Look first to the occasion of these words. They are 
the concluding words of that discourse of Jesus Christ 
which we know as the Sermon on the Mount: that 
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discourse which embodies the essence of His teaching ; 
which, imperfectly though it is carried out even by 
the best men, has done more than any other words 
which were ever written or spoken, to change the 
hearts and the lives of men. In this sermon our 
Lord expounded the nature of the “kingdom of 
heaven,” which John the Baptist and He Himself 
had begun to preach. He tells them first, in those 
verses which we know as “the Beatitudes,’ of the 
true blessedness which is attained by those whom the 
world often accounts miserable—by the meek, by the 
poor in spirit, by mourners, by those who are perse- 
cuted for righteousness’ sake. They are the salt of the 
earth, the light of the world. And then the object 
of this kingdom is not to destroy the law, but to 
fulfil it in a higher sense, in the spirit, not in the 
letter; not in a way which admits of evasion or 
deceit, but in a way which demands the utmost 
sincerity, the truest allegiance. He speaks to them 
of the duties of almsgiving, of prayer, of forgiveness ; 
He exhorts them to lay up their treasure in heaven, 
to give an undividedserviceto God; not tojudge others 
unnecessarily, but to beware of false teachers, and to 
discern the true from the false by their fruits. And 
then there comes this final warning, which I have 
chosen as my text—this warning to His hearers to 
beware lest they should be found among those who 
are shown by the fruits of their lives to have been 
only hearers of the Word and not doers; for no 
such man can hope to escape detection and ruin. 
The connection of cause and effect is relentless 
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and unfailing. Mere listening, mere assent, without 
a good will and devotion and effort, will no more 
produce righteousness, or qualify a man to become a 
member of the kingdom of heaven, than a thorn tree 
can produce grapes or a thistle figs. “God is not 
mocked : for whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he 
also reap.” + 

This, then, is the warning—that the hard ex- 
perience of the world will assuredly put to the 
severest test the stability of our character and of 
our religious life; and that there is only one foun- 
dation which can prove sufficient—the foundation of 
obedience to the teaching of Christ. Let us see, 
then, if this is the foundation upon which we are 
building. 

School life is pre-eminently a time of building—of 
laying foundations and then erecting an edifice upon 
them. Those who watch can see the house of life 
growing ; can see each term, almost each week, that it 
has altered, that it is not what it was before, just as 
you may see a building growing layer by layer and 
story by story, till the roof is reached. We are 
always building, but we may be building wisely or 
foolishly, carefully or carelessly ; we may be building 
for show to impress the vulgar, or for use, because 
we want to have an enduring habitation. But the 
important question is this—Is our foundation rock, 
or is it sand? 
| Perhaps you do not know: but, then, you ought to 
know—for if you: do not know, it shows that the 

1 Gal. vi. 7. 
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foundations are not deeply laid; it shows that you 
have not gone far enough below the surface to find 
out what the nature of the soil really is; and that is 
equivalent to building upon sand. It is your business 
to know, and you can easily find out, by simple but 
effective tests ; and if you do not find out for your- 
selves, you will have a rude and sudden awakening 
when the crash comes. For do not think that you will 
be especially favoured—do not think that your life 
will escape the storms which rage around it. No, 
depend upon it, the rain will descend, and the floods 
will come, and the winds will blow, and, unless it be 
founded upon the rock, it will fall, and great will be 
the fall of it. 

Do not, I say, expect to escape. You have had 
temptations already, I know it—very real temptations 
which are hard to overcome; but there are still 
greater ones before you. “You have not yet resisted 
unto blood.”’ You are going out into a larger world, 
some of you to the University. There, indeed, you 
will be still subject to discipline, but it will be 
discipline of a different kind. You will have greater 
freedom from restraint, less compulsion to work, 
greater opportunities of doing wrong with impunity, 
temptations to drink or to gamble, to be idle or 
extravagant or impure, to neglect the duties or even 
the forms of religion; temptations to spiritual or 
intellectual pride, to think highly of yourselves, to be 
anxious about the.opinion of your companions, but 
to think very little about God or His opinion of you. 

1 Heb. xii. 4. 
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You will find yourselves in a society where things 
are questioned which you have taken for granted, 
where little respect is paid to things that you have 
reverenced, where social or intellectual success is 
keenly sought after, where fashion exercises a rigorous 
sway. How are you going to comport yourselves in 
the face of all this? You mean well, you start with 
the best intentions; but where are your foundations 
laid? On the rock orin the sand? 

Or some may, perhaps, be going into business 
in a large town; the details of their condition will 
be different, but their danger will be the same. Kept 
closely to the desk or the office during a large part of 
the day, they willbe more inclined to abuse the hours 
of unrestrained liberty, when no one questions their 
actions ; they will be living alone amidst the tempta- 
tions of a great city. In their work they will be 
brought across men who are absorbed in the race 
for wealth, men with whom the wish to accumulate 
money has become a passion, almost independent 
of the thought of the uses to which they intend to 
put it; they will find, it may be, a low standard 
of commercial morality prevailing around them—a 
standard which allows wholesale adulteration of 
goods, or conscious misrepresentation, or the sacrifice 
of the life or health of workpeople to swell the profits 
of the employer. Let them think how they are 
prepared to withstand such influences as these, and 
to keep both their own private conduct, and their 
conduct as masters or merchants, without stain and 
without reproach. They will find it hard—nay, 
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impossible—to do so, unless they have laid their 
foundation upon the rock. 

You will notice that our Lord spoke these solemn 
words not to men who altogether rejected His teach- 
ing, but to those who accepted it, or pretended to 
accept it, and then did not act upon it. No feature, 
indeed, is more distinctive of true Christianity than 
its refusal to water itself down so that it may become 
more acceptable to the greatest number of men, and 
may secure the largest number of nominal converts. 
Such a policy has from time to time been pursued 
by some Christians, notably by the Jesuits; but it 
was emphatically not the policy of Christ or of His 
Apostles. It is the policy of Mahomet, it is the 
keynotes of the Koran: it pervades other great re- 
ligions of the world. But Christ explicitly says, that 
if any man would be His disciple, he must take up 
his cross, and follow Him.! He did not count His 
followers, He weighed them; and to Him, one un- 
reserved surrender had more weight than ninety- 
nine formal compliances. Here, then, is one test of 
true and false religions. A true religion does not 
minimize its difficulties or the sacrifice which it re- 
quires—just for this reason, that sacrifice is the essence 
of religion, and that to dispense with it in the hope of 
attracting more adherents would be to give up the 
substance in grasping at the shadow. Our religion 
has this mark of truth: it demands that we should 
be “doers of the Word, and not hearers only.”2 You 
and I have heard the words of Christ—we are always 

1 St. Matt. xvi. 24; St. Luke xiy. 27. ? St. James i. 22. 
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hearing them—we profess to accept them and to be 
bound by them; but are we doing them now? Are 
we making ourselves fit to continue to do them, 
when the strain and stress of life come upon us; 
when the rain descends and the floods come, and the 
winds blow and beat upon us? 

Think, then, very seriously on what foundation 
you are building—on what your life is really based, 
and will be seen to be based, when all that now 
covers it up is stripped off. Foundations, you know, 
are quickly covered up, and perhaps only those who 
have seen the house being built know what the 
foundation really is. Others may be misled by the 
great size or the height, or the ornamentation of 
the building ; but these things will not save it from 
falling—they may only make its ruin more complete 
and conspicuous. And so with men’s lives—their 
high position, the wealth that they have coveted 
and attained, their professions of piety, cannot give 
them security ; they only make their downfall more 
striking. Some have built up their lives on the sand 
of self-indulgence: they are trying to get the greatest 
amount of pleasure out of life, and to incur the least 
amount of pain and discomfort; but though they 
may wish, or think that they wish, to serve God at 
the same time, they cannot doso, They have another 
master, an imperious master who will not let them 
do so. And when the crisis comes, in the great 
moment of temptation when the choice has to be 
made, and the decision taken, there is everything to 
draw them down and nothing to hold them up. In 
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such a moment it is revealed to them, if they did not 
know it before, what the guiding principle of their 
lives has been, and is; but the revelation comes too 
late—the falling ruin cannot be propped up, and 
great is the fall of it. Or take other guiding 
principles of life that men commonly adopt—such 
as money-making or ambition: these are really only 
special forms of the general principle of self-indul- 
gence—the special forms which appeal most to 
certain kinds of men, which they think will repay 
them best, will bring most pleasure, and make life 
most worth living. The principle is the same. In 
each case the professing Christian who adopts such 
a principle is really thinking not how much he can 
do for Christ, and how perfectly he can carry out His 
precepts and follow His example, but how little he 
can do for Him; how he can most completely avoid 
the restraint and escape the sacrifice which his pro- 
fession brings with it, without ceasing to call himself, 
and to be generally reckoned to be, a Christian. 
But the end is only a question of time, whether the 
pretence is kept up for a longer time or for a shorter. 
If there is a divided will, the earthly influences must 
prevail ; the earthly master, who is ever present in 
the thousand wants and desires of daily life, will 
assert his claim and his authority, and the shaky 
fabric of the higher life will collapse. 

We must not be misled by the simile which our 
Lord has used; it need not imply, I think, that the 
overthrow is always sudden, or that it is always 
conspicuous to the eyes of men. Very often it is, 
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We have all, probably, known instances of conspicuous 
downfall, when some man of great professions and 
prominent position has failed through cowardice to 
face an obvious duty, or has committed a deed of 
shame. But it is not always so—the failure is some- 
times gradual, and many such a man lives and dies 
without incurring obvious disgrace, or being thought 
unworthy of his position as a member of a Christian 
society. We say and know nothing more of him 
than that his life was poor and ineffective—that its 
promise was never realized, its fruit seemed to be 
blighted and to wither away ; that he did little or no 
good, if he did little harm. That is how it appears 
to us; but in the sight of God the ruin is none the 
less complete because it has been gradual, or because 
men have not been able to trace it, or to point the 
finger of scorn at the inconsistent disciple. Whether 
the house falls with a crash, or whether the cracks 
spread gradually behind the plaster, and the roof 
begins to let in the rain, and the ruin moulders 
slowly away, the truth is really the same. The great 
storms may spare some here and there, but the silent 
forces of nature are at work always and everywhere, 
and whether there is any one to watch their effect or no. 

In our younger years we make plans for our lives 
—plans both real and unreal. There is no reason why 
we should not do so; it is natural We build our 
“castles in the air ;” we dream of what we should like 
to do and to be if we had our choice, if the condi- 
tions of our lives were different from what they are 
ever likely to be. We are making also our more 
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humble and more real plans of what we actually 
mean to be under the actual conditions which 
surround us. We choose our professions, select our 
pursuits, form our tasks, gravitate towards a certain 
type of friendship and a particular kind of society. 
We are doing half consciously, half unconsciously, 
what can never be undone, or only at the cost of 
enormous effort, perhaps of intense pain. Let us 
think what space we are leaving in our schemes of 
life for thoughts of God, for obedience to Christ and 
to the laws of His kingdom. We cannot fit them 
in by-and-by, as an afterthought ;. they must be the 
foundation and the framework of our lives, or they 
can have no real place. You may openly reject 
Christ—I do not say that is better than serving Him 
imperfectly, though it is at least more consistent— 
but if you do not do this, you ought earnestly to try 
to avoid the solemn rebuke which He here pro- 
nounces upon those who content themselves with 
hearing. You ought, in the first place, to ask your- 
selves what too few ever ask themselves—whether 
He is calling you to a life of active service for Him 
as an instrument in spreading the gospel of His 
kingdom ; and then, if you do not feel that He is 
doing so, you should think how, in the everyday life 
of duty or business which lies before you, you can 
best serve Him as He asks to be served, with loyal 
obedience and sustained effort of will. But if you 
would have the honour and the reward, you must 
not shun the labour and the pain;! above all, you 
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must ignore what the world says of you. To be free 
from this fear is to have emancipated yourself from 
slavery. John Bunyan, lying for twelve years in a 
damp cell for conscience’ sake, seemed to the respect- 
able people of his time to be nothing but an obstinate 
tinker, stubbornly insisting on incurring punishment 
and misery; but, ignoring alike the opinions of his 
persecutors and his own bodily sufferings, he lived 
content, serene, happy, and wrote a work of immortal 
beauty. Napoleon, arbiter of the destinies of Europe, 
able to create or to blot out kingdoms, seemed to 
have attained an almost superhuman greatness; but 
he lived to see his own work in ruins, and history 
will know him chiefly as an example of the vanity of 
human ambitions. These are but examples of the 
house built on the rock, and the house upon the 
sand—the true life and the sham life. If you choose 
the latter, it may last for a time, and in that time you 
may “have your reward,” such as it is. Choose the 
former, and you will have chosen the “good part,” 
“which shall not be taken away from you,” either in 
this world or in the world to come. 


XVII. 


GOD’S KINGDOM FIRST. 


' But seek ye first the kingdom of God, and His righteousness ; and 
all these things shall be added unto you.”—St. MATT. vi. 33. 


THERE are in our religious language a great many 
words and phrases which we use habitually, which 
we think of as being easy and familiar, and take for 
granted without examining what they mean; and 
yet, if we were suddenly pulled up by being asked 
for an explanation of them, we might find ourselves 
very much puzzled for an answer. One of the 
greatest Greek philosophers spent his life in trying 
to get men to consider what they meant when they 
used common words like “justice,” “virtue,” “tem- 
perance,” “wisdom,” for he found that some men 
meant one thing and some another, and even the 
same people did not always use the words in the 
same sense. People did not like haVing their care- 
less habits of mind disturbed; they did not wish 
to examine their ideas; they thought Socrates a 
nuisance, and eventually they put him to death. 
But the world has need of more people like Socrates ; 
religious people often want a Socrates to puzzle them, 
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and make them think what they mean by some of 
the phrases which they use every day in their prayers 
or in their conversation. 

I think that this is the case with the expression in 
the text, “The kingdom of God,” and the very similar 
expression, “The kingdom of heaven.” They occur 
from one to two hundred times in the New Testa- 
ment ; and every time we use the Lord’s Prayer we 
ask that God’s kingdom may come. What do we 
mean by it—or do we mean nothing at all ? 

Look, then, at some of the passages where these 
words occur. The first time that we meet with them 
is in the preaching of St. John the Baptist; his 
message to men was, “Repent ye: for the kingdom 
of heaven is at hand.”! In the “ Beatitudes,” again, 
our Lord proclaimed the blessedness of the poor in 
spirit, “for theirs is the kingdom of heaven ;”? and 
we hear elsewhere of the children of the kingdom, 
of inheriting the kingdom,‘ of the “least” and the 
“greatest” in the kingdom,® of the gospel of the 
kingdom,® the mysteries of the kingdom,’ the word of 
the kingdom.’ And ina series of parables it is com- 
pared to a grain of mustard seed,’ to leaven,” to a 
hidden treasure," to a pearl,” to a draw-net.8 All 
these, and many other passages, occur to us if we try 
to summon up in our memory all the associations of 
this wonderful phrase. 


1 St. Matt. iii. 2. 2 St. Matt. v. 3. 3 St. Matt. viii. 12. 
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We are not told that the Jews thought the words 
strange when first St. John used them. They thought 
him strange, with his raiment of camel’s hair and his 
leathern girdle. They were startled at the vehemence 
of his message ; but it seems that this expression had 
been current before in Jewish thought and teaching. 
It had been used to mean what we sometimes call the 
“ theocracy ”—the direct rule of God over the Jewish 
people. At one time the Jews had owned no earthly 
king, only the rule of priest and prophet as represent- 
ing God ; and after the temporal kingdoms of Israel 
and Judah had failed, in the grief and humiliation of 
captivity or foreign dominion, their longings turned 
again towards a direct rule, a real kingdom of God. 
And side by side with this there grew up the hope 
and expectation of a Messiah—of One who would 
save and redeem His people, in whose time Jerusalem 
should become the source from which the knowledge 
of God might extend over the world, the centre of the 
hopes of mankind, when the wounds of the nation 
would be healed, and an era of perfect righteousness 
would have arrived. We see this in the writings of 
the prophets ; and the hope and the belief had gone 
on, in one shape or another, during all those dark 
centuries which separate the New Testament from 
the Old. And so when St. John the Baptist began 
to preach the kingdom of God, his words did not 
sound absolutely strange; they fell upon ears which 
were accustomed to the sound, if they had not a very 
clear or consistent idea of the meaning. St. John 
himself, we may well believe, did not fully know the 
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tleaning of that kingdom which he preached. He was 
a forerunner; he was sent to awaken men, to rouse 
their consciences, to preach baptism as the means 
and repentance as the condition of entrance. And 
there his work ended, and our Lord, coming after him, 
filled in the outline, as it were, and told men more 
of this kingdom which had come among them 
unawares. But much of what He told them was in 
parables and hard sayings, which were to try the faith 
and the discernment of His hearers. In His teaching, 
the kingdom of God, or of heaven, includes His 
presence upon earth and all its effects—His incarna- 
tion and life; His work and influence upon His 
disciples; the society which He came to found, the 
faith with which He inspired that society, and the life 
after death which He opened to them. Opposed to 
this, as darkness is opposed to light, there stands the 
world, under which are ranged all the forces of evil 
and of selfishness, the flesh and all the lusts of the 
flesh, the natural man, the principalities and powers 
of the existing order—everything that could and did 
oppose the growth of the gospel. And so, when we 
pray that the kingdom of God may come, we are 
praying for the growth of that society which Jesus 
founded—the Christian Church; we pray that it may 
spread over all the earth, and that its great principles 
and laws may be established both in our own hearts 
and in the hearts of others. When our Lord tells us 
to seek first the kingdom of God, He is telling us to 
strive so to order our lives that we may show our- 
selves loyal members of Christ, and, through Christ, 
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of God, banded together against the forces of evil, 
looking forward to a more perfect kingdom hereafter. 

“Seek ye first the kingdom of God, and His right- 
eousness.” We must not be content with admiring 
it afar off, as many do. We must not be content to 
stand just outside, near it but notinit. It is possible 
to be near it—“not far from the kingdom of heaven,” * 
like the scribe who came to question Christ—and yet 
not to be in it and of it. Those who have been made 
inheritors of it at baptism, whose lives are free from 
gross sin, who have religious feelings, who would like 
to be accounted as supporters of religion, and acknow- 
ledge its obligations—such people may, perhaps, be 
not far from the kingdom of heaven. But they are 
not in it; they have not sought it; they have not 
pressed into it; they have not claimed their inheri- 
tance or made it their own. And if we wish to enter, 
we must enter by repentance. That holds good now 
as much as when St. John was preaching. We 
must enter like little children *—with obedience, with 
humility, with the surrender of our will to a higher 
and a wiser will; and we must be seeking to make 
our own that which is the distinguishing feature of 
God’s kingdom—His righteousness. 

The righteousness of God—what is it? how can 
we seek it? It sounds almost presumptuous to seek 
it, and yet we are commanded to be “perfect, even as 
our Father in heaven is perfect.”® Now, if we think 
about right at all, there are two questions that we 
have to answer: the question, “ What is right?” and 

1 St. Mark xii. 34. * St. Matt. xviii. 3. * St. Matt. v. 48. 
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the question, “Why am I bound to do what is right?” 
Christianity tells us the answer to both these questions, 
not, perhaps, so as to clear away all difficulties, but 
in a way in which nothing else can tell us. The words 
of Christ, the example of Christ, our consciences re- 
sponding to His teaching,—these tell us what is right. 
Until we have lived up to this standard, we need 
not trouble ourselves to ask for more duties to be 
fulfilled or more virtues to be attained. And if we 
want a reason for doing right, we have the best of 
reasons in the love of Christ. Love is the strongest 
of all reasons; it is stronger than fear—* perfect love 
_casteth out fear.”* In human things it is love which 
inspires the greatest deeds—love of country, or love 
of kindred or of friends; it is love which makes a great 
sacrifice seem easy; and so, if the love of Christ 
constrains us, it becomes easier, far easier, to seek after 
righteousness, to repress an evil passion or abandon 
a sinful habit, or persevere in the slow and difficult 
path of holiness. Men may from fear give up being 
wicked ; but that does not make them holy. They 
may lead fairly useful and respectable lives, because 
they think it reasonable; but that does not make 
them holy. But if they feel that they belong to 
a kingdom which is not of this world, if they know 
that they are fellow-workers with God, if they are in 
Christ, and love Him, and feel His love, then, and then 
alone, will they have a motive which will support them 
in all dangers and carry them through all tempta- 
tions. That is the motive to which Christ appealed ; 
11 St. John iv. 18. 
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and if we look to-day at the best lives we know, we 
shall find, I think, that this is their secret: they have 
sought first the kingdom of God, and His righteousness, 
and they have found it because they sought it in love. 

“Seek ye first the kingdom of God, and His 
righteousness; and all these things shall be added 
unto you.” What things? In the verses which pre- 
cede these words our Lord had been speaking of the 
ordinary wants and comforts of our daily life. No 
man can serve two masters equally well: one must 
be preferred to the other, one must be neglected. 
So it is with each man’s soul and body: one must 
come first, and the other last. And therefore He 
says, “ Take no thought ”—z.e. no anxious, distracting 
thought—“ for your life, what ye shall eat, or what 
ye shall drink, nor yet for your body, what ye shall 
put on.”! He did not, of course, mean that men 
were to neglect to labour for their own living, or to 
be careless of their own health, but that food and 
other pleasures and comforts are only a small part of 
life, and that the body is not to be regarded chiefly 
as the thing to be clothed or pampered, but as an 
instrument and dwelling-place of the soul. God 
knows our physical wants. He gives the earth and 
all its manifold products to supply them; and if we 
can but bring ourselves to seek first the kingdom of 
God, and His righteousness, all other things shall be 
added to us. Not, of course, that righteousness and 
worldly property go hand in hand, not that Christians 
are to be free from poverty or want, but that to the 
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man who has really put righteousness first, who has 
no secret hankering after other things, and does not 
try to combine serving God with serving Mammon, 
to him everything else will have become trifling ; and, 
though he may never know what wealth or comfort 
is like, he will, even in this life, have found the 
highest happiness which man can know: all these 
things will have been added unto him, for they will 
all have been swallowed up in the one great aim and 
purpose of his life. 

Perhaps this sounds unreal to you. Ought our 
Lord’s words to sound unreal to us? --Is all well 
with us when they do? The words of Christ are 
often not literal—often difficult—but not unreal; nor 
for one age only: they do not pass away. And if 
they sound unreal to us, it is because we have become 
accustomed to a state of things in which we call 
ourselves Christians, and others who are better than 
we are, perhaps, call themselves Christians, and yet we 
and they do not seem to be seeking God’s kingdom 
and His righteousness first, but rather to be spending 
nine-tenths of our time and our thought on compara- 
tive trifles, on aims which must rapidly pass away, 
on the accumulation of things which we cannot carry 
out of the world with us. Alas! it is true—true that 
even the best men, the greatest teachers, do not live 
up to what they teach, and what they see in their 
better moments to be true and right. It is not that 
they are hypocrites; it is that they are men, and 
frail men, and cannot always do the things they 
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Do not let our own failure or the failure of others 
tempt us into thinking that there is nothing to be 
sought, or that at least it is beyond our powers to 
seek and to find it. There is this way of verifying 
the promise that is made to those who seek the 
kingdom first—that imperfect though our zeal for 
the search may be, yet in proportion as we are 
seeking it, we shall find the blessedness of it, the true 
happiness of it, the diminished importance of all else. 
We can “taste and see how gracious the Lord is;”? 
and if He rewards those who are faithful in a few 
things, much more will He reward those who are 
faithful in many things? 

We have entered upon a new school year—a fresh 
stage in the life of that little society to which we 
belong, and which all of us love. I am speaking for 
the first time to some of you who have come from 
home or from smaller schools to join our number. 
We are linked together by a very real bond ; the life 
of one must, for good or for evil, influence the life of 
another. I could utter no better wish than that all, 
younger and older, should take this for their motto— 
“To seek first the kingdom of God, and His righteous- 
ness.” Then, indeed, would all be well both with each 
one and with the school we love. Seek it first—first 
in time, and first inimportance. Let not the youngest 
think that he is too young, for as soon as he has 
begun to know temptation (and all of you have 
known that), so soon has the choice come to him 
between righteousness and sin, between the kingdom 
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of God and the indulgence of self. You will come 
gradually to know more of evil—it is inevitable. 
Innocence does not lie simply in ignorance, but in 
remaining unspotted by sin. You will be assailed 
by temptations, some specially by one, some by 
another, all probably by temptations to indolence, to 
indulgence, to anger, to self-assertion. You cannot 
face them in your own strength, if you have no high 
hopes to inspire you, if you have nothing to rely 
upon but your own self-respect or your fear of 
disgrace, if you have not got the consciousness of 
union and communion with God, and of belonging to 
a kingdom into which no evil may enter. May each 
one of you keep this saying in his heart and build 
his life upon it. You will not be forsaken or disap- 
pointed. If you hunger and thirst after righteousness, 
you will be filled You will not find that you have 
taken a stone instead of bread. You will find “love, 
joy, and peace ;”* and if tears are mingled with your 
lot, the hand of God will wipe them away from your 
eyes.3 . 
1 St. Matt. v. 6, SN Gralee ver: 3 Rey. xxi. 4. 


a VALE 
THE CLOUD OF WITNESSES. 


‘‘ Wherefore, seeing we also are compassed about with so great a 
cloud of witnesses, let us lay aside every weight, and the sin which 
doth so easily beset us, and let us run with patience the race that 
is set before us, looking unto Jesus the Author and Finisher of our 
faith.”"—HEB. xil. I, 2. 


THESE words are part of the second Morning Lesson 
which we heard on Friday last, when we celebrated 
the Feast of All Saints, the last festival of the 
Christian year. The Church of England has, with 
a few exceptions, limited the observance of special 
saints’ days to the celebrations of the lives and deaths 
of Apostles and Evangelists. She has no special day 
set apart in her calendar to commemorate any of her 
own martyrs, doctors, or confessors. She does not 
weigh their individual claims to beatification or 
canonization, but in this last festival of the year she 
celebrates and returns thanks to God for all the 
glorious company of saints who have lived and died 
in the Holy Catholic Church throughout the world, 
from its first beginnings down to the present day. 
There is no attempt to fix the limits of that company, 
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no attempt to lay down qualifications for it. She 
includes not only those whose names are in the 
mouth of every Christian, but all the forgotten and 
obscure ; those whose memorial may have perished 
from among men, but whose names are written in 
the Book of Life,’ as having been faithful in the sight 
of God to the vocation wherewith they were called. 
God alone is, and alone can be, the Judge. “The 
Lord knoweth them that are His ;”? “The Lord pre- 
serveth the souls of His saints,” 3 

I would ask you to-day to think for a little while 
about the “Communion of Saints,’ in which we 
express our belief in the Creed. I dare say you have 
repeated the phrase thousands of times without ever 
seeing very much meaning in it. But meditation 
upon such a subject need not be unreal or unprofit- 
able, or remote from the spiritual needs and difficulties 
that press upon us in our daily life. The author of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews thought, as we shall see, 
that there was a very real connection between the 
saints who had gone before, and the struggles of the 
Church militant here on earth. 

Let us look a little more closely at the passage in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. The writer has been 
speaking of faith, and of the triumphs which had 
been won by faith from the earliest times of the Old 
Testament dispensation—from Abel and Enoch and 
Abraham, down to Samuel and the prophets— 
triumphs, some of them acknowledged as such at the 
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time; others disguised, at the time, as failures, but 
really inward victories of steadfast souls, who braved 
temptation and persecution and martyrdom froma 
world which was not worthy of them. And yet 
these saints of the earlier covenant did not, he tells 
us, receive the full promise: they died without 
realizing the final end to which their faith was 
directed. They had to await the consummation which 
came with Christ. They were not to be “made 
perfect” without the followers of Christ; rather they 
were to be “spectators” looking down at the race 
Christians are running, and not only spectators, but 
witnesses and examples of the possibility of endurance 
and the certainty of the victory of those who do 
endure to the end. Their success is to cheer on the 
runner who is lagging behind, and a sense of fellow- 
ship with them is to sustain the courage and to nerve 
the arm of the combatant. Having this cloud, this 
multitude, of witnesses about us, we must lay aside 
every weight or encumbrance ; we must divest our- 
selves of the sin which so easily besets us ; we must 
run with patience the race which is set before us, 
looking away from all else unto Jesus, the Author 
and Finisher—or “ Leader” and “ Perfecter”—of our 
faith, remembering how He, to work our redemption, 
endured the Cross, despising the shame. 

We, to-day, may surely derive the same consolation | 
and encouragement from the lives and deaths of 
many generations of Christian saints and martyrs, 
as the Hebrew Christians were to draw from the 
examples of their ancestors. The memory of saints 
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ought not to rouse in us a spirit of vulgar emulation, 
but to cheer-us by showing to what heights human 
nature is capable of rising, to what perfection men 
of like passions with ourselves may attain through 
suffering ; by assuring us that those who have them- 
selves been victorious are interested and anxious 
spectators of our struggle, and are interceding for 
our final success. 

Such thoughts may have a special value for us at 
the present day, when, with the spread of all that we 
call civilization, with the increase of the comforts and 
luxuries of life, with an increasing variety of interests 
and distractions, we are more than ever exposed to 
the deadening influence of the world—an influence 
not the less dangerous because we may be partly 
or wholly unconscious of it. One of the greatest of 
living Englishmen, in speaking of the spread of un- 
belief, pointed most truly to the “increasing domina- 
tion of the things seen over the things unseen,” ? 
as one of the main causes which stimulates its growth. 
We are affected by the moral tone and atmosphere 
of the society in which we live, just as certainly and 
just as imperceptibly as by the physical atmosphere 
which we breathe ; and if it is the satisfaction of our 
material wants, or the working out of selfish aims 
and ambitions for this present life, that occupies the 
lion’s share of our time and of our thought, then our 
spiritual life will decay, and it may be that it will be 
destroyed by the quick poison of some definite sin, 
or it may be that it will die away slowly and 
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gradually from want of nourishment; but in any case 
it is doomed, and die it must. Our sense of the 
unseen needs quickening ; and it cannot be quickened 
by anything which affects only the mind and under- 
standing. Spiritual things are “spiritually discerned ;”* 
our apprehension of them depends on the state of 
our heart rather than on the correctness of our 
reasoning ; on the sincerity of our affections and the 
purity of our desires, rather than on the amount of 
our knowledge and the state of our education. The 
New Testament lays great stress upon the nature 
of our spiritual struggle, in which every follower of 
Christ must be engaged all his life long, and on the 
reality of the powers of darkness, no less than on that 
of the powers of light and the “Communion of 
Saints.” 

“Our wrestling,” says St. Paul, “is not against flesh 
and blood, but against the principalities, against the 
powers, against the world-rulers of this darkness, 
against the spiritual hosts of wickedness in the 
heavenly places.”? Of the exact nature of the powers 
of evil and of their operation we know little, but, 
though the blank in our knowledge has been largely 
filled in by the inventions and imaginations of 
ignorant and superstitious ages, we are not therefore 
warranted in denying the existence of such powers, 
or in letting the belief in what revelation has told us 
about them drop silently out of our creed, and cease 
to affect our life. 

But if, on the one side, the powers of evil are banded 
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together, if too often they find powerful allies inside 
our hearts, let us remember that, on the other side, the 
saints are contending, and that at their heads stands 
the Son of God, who was “ manifested that He might 
destroy the works of the devil ;” and when our eyes 
are opened, we shall see that “they that be with us 
are more than they that be with them.” ? 

The writer of the Epistle shows the conditions of 
the Christian’s conflict by a comparison with the 
contests in the amphitheatre. The saints are at once 
spectators and former victors in the contests; and 
just as the athlete, unless he is misled by overweening 
confidence, carries no unnecessary weight either of 
superfluous flesh or of dress, so the Christian is to 
“lay aside every weight, and the sin which doth so 
easily beset him.” This weight which we are to 
lay aside, which is mentioned first, would seem to 
refer to the hindrances, other than actual sins, which 
retard our spiritual progress. Such hindrances are 
often, in a great degree, within our own control. We 
cannot altogether make the conditions under which 
we live, but we can do much to shape and modify 
them. We cannot always choose our own profession, 
or line of life; we may often choose or avoid com- 
panions. We cannot devote all our time to religious 
or philanthropic duties; but we may be, and should 
be, on our guard against being absorbed in money- 
making or in pleasure, or in intellectual speculations, 
We cannot with one effort shake ourselves free from 
the moral cowardice, the weakness of will which we 
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have long allowed to grow; we may so order our 
lives that we may shun the temptations of our old 
associations, until by God’s grace we have gained 
fresh strength for the open combat. 

And so with definite sins—the sins which so easily 
beset us and cling so close to us—they must be flung 
aside, or the race cannot be run, can scarcely even 
be fairly entered on. What this besetting sin is, each 
one must, by self-examination, find out for himself, 
as the preliminary step to all Christian progress. 
Every one will find some sin, probably more than one, 
to which he is especially liable, whilst perhaps he 
may be free from other temptations which assail the 
souls of those around him. And let us remember that 
sin does not necessarily mean something carried 
out in action. Sin is something internal—the cor- 
ruption of the heart, the perversion of the will, the 
desiring of something contrary to the law of God and 
of righteousness ; for desire, “when it hath conceived, 
bringeth forth sin.’ No compromise is possible, 
and no deception avails: the sin which besets us 
must be thrown aside, or it will cling to us at every 
turn, clogging our efforts, exhausting our strength, 
making us to stumble and stagger and faint, and 
finally give up in despair the race which has been set 
before us. 

No; let us deal honestly with ourselves, and with 
our special sin, of whatever kind it may be—impurity 
or pride, or love of pleasure; ungoverned anger, 
self-conceit, indolence, ambition ;—not congratulating 
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ourselves that we are free from other men’s sins, but 
carefully checking all fresh growths of our own, 
and applying whatever remedies we can find in the 
ministrations of the Church or in the advice and 
guidance of those who are further advanced than 
ourselves in the way of holiness. Then we may be 
able to look away from all other objects, and to 
concentrate our gaze upon Him who is both our Fore- 
runner and our Goal—upon “ Jesus, the Author and 
Finisher of our faith, who for the joy that was set 
before Him”—the joy of redeeming man—“ endured 
the Cross, despising the shame, and is set down at 
the right hand of God.” 

Do not think that this belief in the Communion of 
Saints is in any way inconsistent with the individual 
character of religion. We are sometimes told that 
religion is the relation between each man’s soul 
and God; and this is very true, but it does not 
exhaust the truth. It is true for two reasons: (1) 
Because salvation is not an arbitrary thing; it is 
connected with a man’s life and character, and cannot 
be transferred from one to another; and (2) because 
there is infinite variety in men’s character and life 
and spiritual history, and so neither from physical nor 
from moral death can “any man deliver his brother, 
or make agreement unto God for him; for it cost 
more to redeem their souls, so that he must let that 
alone for ever.” ! Yes, this idea of individual responsi- 
bility is a solemn and true and wholesome thought, 
and essential to any pure religion; but it is not the 
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whole truth: it does not exclude the quickening and 
stimulating force which comes from the feeling of 
association. We all know the power of association, 
the value of esprit de corps. We see how the principle 
of association has now spread to every department of 
life. Men have discovered that for every object of 
life, offensive or defensive, they have most chance 
of success if they band themselves together by a 
common hope, a common resolution, and a common 
organization. Why should religion alone be an 
exception to this rule? Look at the New Testament, 
and you will find that Christianity was not intended 
to be an exception to it. Look at the sacraments 
instituted by Christ Himself. They are mutual 
pledges and tokens of membership in Christ, though 
they are much more besides. Look at the Epistles 
of St. Paul and St. John, and you will find a con- 
stant recurrence of the word xowwvia, “ communion” 
or “fellowship,” which is emphasized as one of the 
central features of the Christian life. “ Fellowship in 
the gospel,” ! “ fellowship with the Father,” ? “ fellow- 
ship with the Son,” § “ fellowship of the Holy Ghost,” 4 
—of all these we read ; and (by way of terrible con- 
trast) of “fellowship with devils,”’® “fellowship with 
the unfruitful works of darkness.”® Man must have 
communion and fellowship with either good or evil. 
We have offered to us fellowship and communion with 
the saints; we are invited to become fellow-citizens 
with them in the “citizenship of heaven.”? That 
PE hilyaerse 2 1 St. John i. 3. > Ver. 3. Seehileaiet: 
=r Core x, 20; © Eph. varie 7 PhilsinscotRavel 
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communion is not affected by death, for it does not 
depend upon the bodily organization, which alone 
death destroys, There is one test of the reality of 
our adherence to this communion ; let St. John tell us 
what it is— ’ 

“Tf we say that we have fellowship with Him, and 
walk in darkness, we lie, and do not the truth: but 
if we walk in the light, as He is in the light, we have 
fellowship one with another, and the blood of Jesus 
Christ His Son cleanseth us from all sin.” ? 

Let us pray so to walk in the Light that we may 
come unto Mount Sion, to the innumerable company 
of angels, to God the Judge of all, and to the spirits 
of just men made perfect.” 

Pete ODM: 05°76 2 Heb, xii. 23: 


XIX. 
DARKNESS FOR LIGHT. 


“‘ Woe unto them that call evil good, and good evil; that put dark- 
ness for light, and light for darkness; that put bitter for sweet, and 
sweet for bitter !”—IsA. v. 20, 


IF you have ever taken your Bibles and read 
through any of the books of the Prophets in the Old 
Testament, or even if you have listened to those 
selected portions of them which are read in church 
as lessons on Sundays, you will have probably 
noticed two things about them, that there is much 
which is very difficult to understand in them, and 
that a very small portion of their writings is taken 
up with what we call in modern times “ prophecy,” zz, 
with prediction of future events, and a very large 
portion with what we should call “preaching.” The 
prophets were, in fact, preachers ; the “spokesmen” 
of God, as their name implies, telling the children of 
Israel what was God’s will for them, warning them 
against idolatry and neglect of God, and against 
unrighteousness of every kind—against lying, dis- 
honesty, oppression of the poor, drunkenness, forni- 
cation, or whatever else they saw to be the besetting 
sin of theirday. And when they do make predictions 
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of the future, it is generally in connection with this— 
they predict the judgments of God which were to fall 
upon the Israelites for their sins, or the restoration of 
the nation after its punishment. And the greatest of 
all the prophets, in the sublimity of his language and 
the earnestness of his warnings and his exhortations, 
was the one from whom my text is taken, the Prophet 
Isaiah. Isaiah does not mince his words; he does 
not tone down what he has to say to please either 
king or people ; but he speaks as one who knew both 
the high privileges of his nation and the fearful 
contrast which was presented by its actual condition. 
He saw that “from the sole of the foot even unto the 
head there was no soundness in it; but wounds, and 
bruises, and putrefying sores: they have not been 
closed, neither bound up, neither mollified with oint- 
ment ’—“ the whole head is sick, and the whole 
heart faint.”! And yet he knew that in Jerusalem “the 
mountain of the Lord’s house should be established,” 
and that “all nations should flow unto it,’ and that 
“out of Zion should go forth the law, and the word 
of the Lord from Jerusalem.”? He had felt his own 
unworthiness, too. He confessed himself a man of 
unclean lips, dwelling amidst a people of unclean lips ; 
but God’s call had come to him, and his lips had been 
touched with a live coal, and his iniquity had been 
taken away and his sin purged, and he had gone forth, 
at God’s bidding, to rouse his countrymen to a sense 
of the greatness of their vocation, and of the awful 
wickedness in which, in spite of that, they were living. 
1 Isa, i. 5, 6. Oe ie, 2 
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And so we find that Isaiah has stern denunciations 
for every kind of vice and crime; he denounces 
“woe,” as our Lord denounced “woe,” to sinners of 
various kinds; and amongst these denunciations is 
this one which I want you toconsider to-day. ‘“ Woe 
unto them that call evil good, and good evil ; that put 
darkness for light and light for darkness ; that put 
bitter for sweet, and sweet for bitter!” Do you 
wonder why I have taken such a verse for my text ? 
Certainly it is not because I believe that there are 
any here who would deliberately set themselves either 
to deceive themselves or to deceive others by calling 
evil good or good evil—that I do not and cannot 
believe ; but I do think, nay, I know, that the young 
are apt to be misled in this way, and I know too, alas! 
that there are those who are ready to do the devil's 
work in misleading them, and if once a false standard 
of right and wrong is accepted in a school or in any 
other community, if things are once called by their 
wrong names, then there is great danger of things 
going ill with that school or that community, as the 
deadly poison spreads and makes itself felt. There 
are those, I say, who would mislead you; and though 
the life which you lead here is, to a certain extent, 
guarded and shielded, yet it will not always be so 
with you, and you must learn to do without this 
protection, and even here you cannot be guarded 
beyond all reach of danger such as this. Even if you 
do not meet face to face and talk with men who call 
evil good, and gocd evil, you will probably meet with 
them in other ways—in books and newspapers ; and 
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it is of this that I would especially speak to you 
now. 

You may ask first of all, why should any one wish 
to lead others astray in this way? I will tell you at 
least three reasons, 

(1) Some men do it for gain, for the love of money : 
it is more profitable (or at all events they think it 
more profitable) to write and to spread abroad what 
is vicious, and yet perhaps they have not the courage 
to say, “ This is vicious, only it is pleasant,” and so 
they pretend that it is harmless or even good. These 
do not specially wish to do harm: if it were more 
profitable to publish what was wholesome and good 
and true, they would do it; but they are absolutely 
careless of everything else in comparison with their 
own miserable gain, and would ruin scores of souls to 
increase their yearly income. (2) There are others— 
who call evil good and good evil simply because they 
are themselves mistaken; they have been misled 
themselves and have lost sight of the truth, and really 
think that they are speaking the truth: such men are 
worthy of pity, not of blame. (3) There are others— 
few, let us hope, but still some—who feel a positive 
delight in upsetting all distinctions of right and wrong, 
in deriding what others know by training and by their 
conscience to be right, and in leading them into a 
careless and reckless life, in which there is no guide 
except the pleasure of the moment. 

All these three classes are represented largely in 
the literature of the present day, the first class 
perhaps more largely than either of the others. There 

O 
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was a time when men used to write because they had 
something to say, some lesson to convey to their 
fellow-men, or something noteworthy to record, or at 
least because they had some ambition and hope of 
gaining fame. We have changed all that; men write 
now by hundreds and by thousands, simply for money, 
to makealiving. They may have nothing to say that 
is worth hearing, but if by fair means or by foul they 
can attract the attention of the public, “there is money 
in that ;” and it is money that they want. That is 
the secret of the vast mass of books and papers which 
is constantly being poured forth from the press at the 
present time. Every week brings a new crop of novels 
and newspapers and magazines. The number of them 
has certainly doubled, without any exaggeration, in 
the last four or five years. Now, I do not want to 
bring a sweeping accusation against all of these—no 
one man could read them all, or judge them all. 
Many of them are at least harmless; some are useful 
and excellent: but of a great quantity of them I do 
say most emphatically that at the best they are vulgar, 
worthless, and trivial, and at the worst they are obscene 
and godless and profane ; they give a false view of 
life, a false view of morality, and a false view of 
religion ; they can do no good, there is nothing useful 
or noble to be learnt from them, and they may do 
infinite harm, ‘They come most clearly under Isaiah’s 
denunciation—they call evil good. You would think, 
from reading them, that the true end of life was to get 
the greatest amount of pleasure out of it, to spend 
the time in dissipation and excitement, in making 
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money or in seeking amusement; and that the finest 
and most interesting people in the world were the 
actors and ballet-dancers, the jockeys and the prize- 
fighters, or even the notorious criminals of the day. 
Vice is treated as something funny, and crime as 
something interesting and exciting. There is not a 
trace of the spirit of Christianity about them; not a 
hint of anything high and ennobling to live for and 
to die for ; no sign of the change that was wrought in 
the world by the life and the death of Christ ; none 
even of the high ideals which many heathens formed 
and clung to before He came. Nay, more than this, 
they do not only call evil good, but good evil. Good- 
ness is laughed at as something contemptible, and 
religion is jeered at either as an empty form, a mere 
hypocrisy, which those who profess it do not really 
believe in, or else as a delusion, which is all very well 
for parsons, and women and children, but not for men 
of the world; a waste of time and a needless inter- 
ference with pleasure. And those who are trying to 
make men’s lives a little better, to remove some of the 
temptations from the path of the drunkard and the 
harlot, are held up to scorn as either fools or knaves, 
perhaps both. 

You may think that I have exaggerated this picture. 
I do not believe that Ihave. In adescription such as I 
have given, I have, of course, thrown together all the 
features that may be found, some in one and some in 
another of these publications; but they are all to be 
found. They are almost beyond the reach of law. 
The law can only deal with those that are grossly 
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indecent and openly blasphemous, and it is easy to 
keep outside those limits, and even within them the 
law is very difficult to enforce; against an irreligious 
or immoral tone, against sneers at what is good, or 
suggestions of what is evil, it is powerless. Nor, 
apart from law, is it always easy at first to recognize 
and avoid such publications, You may find a great 
deal of what I have described in books and papers, 
which are generally considered respectable, and which 
you may often meet with in an ordinary Christian 
household, in your own home, perhaps, or in that of 
your friends. But the true point is, not whether 
many people read them or few, not whether they are 
considered respectable or vicious, but what they are 
—whether they are poisonous or wholesome, whether 
they leave you better after you have read them or 
worse, with a truer view of life or a more false one; 
whether strengthened against sin or more inclined 
to it. I would ask you most earnestly to try and 
judge this for yourselves, for I believe you can do so. 
Your consciences will tell you (unless you blunt them 
by trifling with sin)—your consciences will tell you 
when you are reading something which is harmful. 
Do not mind about its sounding attractive or clever, 
but ask yourselves what Christ would have said about 
it, or what St. Paul would have said about it, or 
what the best person whom you know would have said 
about it ; and think whether it is the sort of thing after 
which you could go straight to your prayers without 
feeling uncomfortable and ashamed of yourself, If 
you put it to tests like these I do not think you will 
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often go wrong or remain in doubt; and if you do 
remain in doubt there is a very simple rule—give 
yourself, your true self, your higher self, the benefit 
of that doubt, and abstain from all appearance and all 
possibility of evil. If you yield, it may go ill with 
you ; you will but “gaina great loss.” You may sink 
deep into the mire, and find it hard to regain your 
footing ; the day may come when you would give a 
great deal to have your mind purged of the memories 
which haunt it. And as for those who for gain or out 
of deliberate wickedness lead astray by calling evil 
good, or good evil, I sometimes think that there are 
few with whom it will go harder in the day of judg- 
ment than with them: “it were better for a man that 
a millstone were hanged about his neck, and that he 
were drowned in the depth of the sea,” rather than 
that he should offend one of the little ones that believe 
in Christ. 

I have warned you against being misled by those 
who call evil good and good evil. I have said that 
I did not believe there were any here who would 
consciously and deliberately do it themselves. But 
you may do it unconsciously ; if you are misled, you 
must in your turn help to mislead others in that little 
“ sphere of influence” which every man and every boy 
and every child has over the lives of those around 
them : talking lightly of sin leads to thinking lightly 
of sin, and thinking lightly of sin is the last step 
towards doing it. There is a special danger lest 
joking and the desire to amuse others should lead to 

T St, Matt. xviii. 6, 
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the sacrifice of truth. That is why St. Paul warned his 
hearers against “jesting”!—because it weakens the 
love of truth ; that is why Sydney Smith,? himself one 
of the wittiest of men, professed his conviction that the 
tendency of wit was to “corrupt the understanding 
and to harden the heart.” Wit dwells on the trivial 
side of things; it appeals to the laughter and the 
applause of the average man, and if it can secure 
them it cares little about either truth or reverence. 
Or, again, in some societies or “sets” of men, there 
grows up a sort of slang, a fashion of using words 
which do not properly apply to the habits or qualities 
of which they are used. This is nothing new. The 
greatest of ancient historians ® tells us that it happened 
in his own age, at a time when civil war had brought 
about great demoralization. He tells us that “the 
meaning of words had no longer the same relation 
to things, but was changed by men as they thought 
proper; reckless daring was called loyal courage ; 
prudent delay was the excuse ofa coward ; moderation 
the disguise of unmanly weakness ; and frantic energy 
was held to be true manliness.” And so it is now; 
and wherever it is so, it isa sure mark of rottenness 
and corruption, And if in a school, or in any other 
body of human beings, vice is disguised under the 
name of friendship, or dissipation under that of 
recreation—if habits that are really equivalent to 
1 Eph. v. 4, 
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lying and stealing and cheating are called by other 
and lighter names—then you may be sure that all is 
not well there. A great writer! once said, “Vice loses 
half its evil in losing all its grossness.” The remark 
is often quoted with approval, but if it is to be taken 
in the literal sense, I do not think that he ever 
wrote anything more absolutely untrue. Vice, when 
it is gross, repels as well as attracts, but when it loses 
its grossness it is far more alluring, and is dangerous 
to those finer natures over which it had little power 
before: it is more dangerous, and its effect on its 
victims is just as evil ; it ruins their souls just as much, 
and strips them of their self-respect and their useful- 
ness. Itis easier to fight against an open foe than 
against one who is concealed. Try, then, to meet your 
own foes in the open ; tear their disguises from them ; 
and let it never be laid to your account that you have 
done anything to mislead another or to disguise his 
danger from him. 

“Ye that love the Lord, see that ye hate the thing 
that is evil.” 

1 Burke. 


XX. 
VISION AND RESTRAINT. 


‘¢ Where there is no vision, the people perish ; but he that keepeth 
the law, happy is he.”—PROv. xxix. 18. 


WHEN the author of the Book of Proverbs spoke 
in this passage of “visions,” doubtless his primary 
and original meaning was that of actual appearances 
in dreams or ecstasies, in which the will of God was 
from time to time revealed to chosen men. Such 
visions were of very frequent occurrence in the Old 
Testament dispensation. We cannot, indeed, decide 
the exact way in which they took place—whether 
they came through the medium of the ordinary 
senses of sight and hearing, or whether, the outward 
perceptions being suspended, the inner consciousness 
was quickened and stimulated by the Spirit of God, 
till it became capable of perceiving things that man’s 
mortal faculties cannot otherwise take account of. 
We cannot determine this, for we have not sufficient 
information, nor is it necessary that we should have 
exact knowledge on the point; but we can see that 
in some way—which we call “supernatural” because 
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in our own experience we meet with nothing 
resembling it—the prophets had such visions vouch- 
safed to them, and through these visions God’s will 
and commands for His chosen people were from time 
to time made known. Instances will at once occur 
to every one. Isaiah describes how he “saw the Lord 
sitting upon a throne, high and lifted up, and His 
train filled the temple,” and how his own lips were 
touched with a live coal, and his sin purged, and he 
was entrusted with his message of warning to his 
countrymen. Ezekiel describes how he was carried 
into a valley full of dry bones, and how the breath 
of God came upon them, till they lived again.2, There 
is scarcely one of the prophets whose message was 
not sometimes given to him in this form. By 
prophets I do not mean only those whose writings 
are preserved to us, but those also, like Samuel and 
Elijah, who were the great teachers and preachers of 
their times. If tradition is right in ascribing the 
Book of Proverbs to Solomon, the writer of these 
words himself, in his better days, had a vision of the 
Lord in a dream, when he chose the gift of an under- 
standing heart, to judge the people and to discern 
between good and evil.® 

But the revelation by visions was not continuous ; 
the succession of prophets was not uninterrupted. 
We read that when Eli was high priest, and Samuel 
then a child, was ministering to him, “the Word of 
the Lord was precious: there was no open vision,” # 
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there was no recognized and accredited prophet ; the 
channel of communication between God and man 
was cut off, and, accordingly, wickedness and degra- 
dation prevailed throughout the land. And Amos 
prophesies the recurrence of such a state of things, 
as a punishment for Israel’s sins, “Behold, the days 
come, saith the Lord God, that I will send a famine 
in the land, not a famine of bread, nora thirst for - 
water, but of hearing the words of the Lord.” 

The meaning of the text, then, is that at times, 
when the vision of God is withdrawn, when there is 
no “seer” who can, as it were, catch a glimpse of God 
and penetrate the clouds which veil His glory and 
holiness, and communicate to the people what he has 
seen and heard, and what God’s will for them is,— 
when there is no such seer, or when, if there is one, 
his words fall on deaf ears and are rejected by hard 
hearts, then the people perish; or, as it is more 
accurately translated in the Revised Version, “they 
cast off restraint,’ they give themselves up to their 
own devices, and “go a-whoring with their own in- 
ventions.”,? The same word which is here translated 
“perish” is used in Exodus to describe the conduct 
of the children of Israel when they made the golden 
calf. “And Aaron said [unto Moses], Let not the 
anger of my lord wax hot: thou knowest the people, 
that they are set on mischief” °—or, more properly, 
“they cannot be reined in.” And this passage gives 
us an admirable illustration of what is meant by our 
text. Moses was the leader and teacher of the people, 
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it was through him that revelations from God came 
to them ; but because he delayed to come down out 
of the mount, they were impatient, and “cast off 
restraint,’ and made themselves idols. And so 
through all the Old Testament history the prophets 
were struggling to keep the vision of Jehovah before 
the people, and the struggle often seemed to them 
an unequal one. Elijah was tempted to exclaim that 
he only was left; the people had forsaken God’s 
covenant, and thrown down His altars. Still the 
struggle was kept up, and from time to time there 
was a reaction from idolatry, and the lust and wicked- 
ness which accompanied it, towards a purer worship ; 
and though the fall and exile of Israel was not 
averted, still her consciousness of her high mission 
as the chosen people, and her expectation of the 
Messiah, were never wholly lost. 

What lesson, then, do these words contain for us? 
We do not prophesy, nor see visions, nor dream 
dreams; how shall we save ourselves and our genera- 
tion from perishing—from the “casting off of 
restraint”? The fact is that God has not left us 
helpless and comfortless ; He has not withdrawn the 
“open vision” without giving us something in its 
place. He deals with men of different ages according 
to their faculties and powers of understanding. He 
educates the human race gradually, and He ordains 
that “when that which is perfect is come, that which 
is in part shall be done away ;”? and so, since the 
perfect revelation of Christ has been given to men, 
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the more fragmentary revelation of vision and 
prophecy and dream has ceased. Christ is “the 
Image of the invisible God ;”! in His life and example 
and teaching, as recorded in the New Testament, and 
witnessed by the Church continuously from that day 
to this, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, we 
must find our vision. Only thus can we save ourselves, 
whether as individuals or as a nation, from “casting 
off restraint.” Men have thought from time to time 
that they could dispense with religion ; that religion 
was something worn out and no longer of any use, 
though it had been all very well in barbarous and un- 
civilized ages. But history only shows us the truth 
of the text. In proportion as nations have blinded 
themselves to the vision of God in Christ, they have 
cast off restraint and perished through their own 
rottenness and corruption. Only once in the history 
of the world has a people openly and absolutely 
trampled upon Christianity; that happened at the 
great French Revolution a hundred years ago; and 
what was the result of it? The Revolution ended in 
wild orgies of bloodshed and rapine and lust, which 
we can hardly read of now without shuddering to 
think what human nature is capable of, and asking 
in wonder whether we are dogs, that we should do 
such things; and one of the most brilliant men of that 
time, scoffer and renegade though he was, is said to 
have remarked that, if there were no God, it would 
be necessary for men to invent one? 

A hundred years have passed since the Revolution 

Coli. 55. * Talleyrand. 
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of which I have been speaking, but I will venture to 
say that the lesson of experience is still the same. 
There has been an enormous growth in knowledge 
and in wealth. We have more inventions, more 
luxury, more education; but we have as much need 
of God as ever we had. Both in England and in the 
Colonies, men have tried to banish religion from our 
schools ; but in both cases they have found, and are 
finding, their mistake. They find that a generation 
which has not learnt to know and love God, does not 
love its neighbours or respect their rights. A Christian 
may repel temptation because “the love of Christ 
constraineth him,”* but apart from this love men will 
find that other motives are not strong enough to 
keep them straight. People will not be pure from 
prudence, temperate from economy, honest from love 
of respectability. Such motives as these are all very 
well in their place, as reinforcing the higher one, but 
after all they are “of the earth, earthy,’? and it is not 
to them that we must look for help in the hour of 
need. No; we must rather “lift up our eyes unto 
the hills, from whence cometh our help.”? It is not 
to ourselves and our own feelings of self-respect, not 
to our fellow-men and their example—which may, 
perhaps, be little better than our own—that we must 
turn; only the help of God will really be sufficient 
for our needs; only from Him can we get light 
sufficient to guide us. 

Let not any one think that such words as those of 
the text do not apply to him or her, because their 
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lives are quiet and ordinary and respectable. Every 
one who is living only to himself and for himself, has 
“cast off the restraint” of God, and is perishing— 
though he may not know it himself, and though his 
neighbours may not knowit. The longer he neglects 
spiritual things, the more he becomes incapable of 
seeing them, till at last he comes to think that there is 
nothing tosee. “From him that hath not”—~ze. from 
him that makes no use of what is given him—“shall 
be taken away even that he hath ;”? that is one of the 
sternest and simplest laws of God’s kingdom. No; 
the warning is for all: for the rich, of whom our 
Lord said that it was hard for them to enter into the 
kingdom of heaven,? because of the luxury which 
ensnares and enervates and drags them down; for 
the poor, because, in their constant toil and struggle 
for existence, they are tempted to become hard and 
grasping and dissatisfied; for the young, who in 
the high spirits of youth and the pride of life early 
forget their Creator and their latter end; for the 
old, in whom experience of the wickedness of the 
world and disappointment of hope produces too 
often a cynical disbelief in the providence of God 
and the goodness of their fellow-men. We must, 
one and all, do everything in our power to see the 
vision of God as clearly as possible, and to make it 
influence our lives. 

And how can this be done? There is but the 
one way—the way of being faithful in what we have, 
and using that, so that we may receive more. God 

1 Sti Matt, xiii, 12. * St. Luke xviii. 25, etc. 
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meets us half-way; He gives fresh supplies of grace 
to those who use their first gift aright. Obedience is 
rewarded with knowledge : “If any man will do His 
will, he shall know of the doctrine.”! Purity makes 
the eye of the soul clearer: “Blessed are the pure in 
heart: for theyshall see God.” ? And as with the bodily 
eye, if the eye is clear the whole body is full of light 
—i.¢. there is light enough for each member of the 
body to do its own work—so with the soul, when 
the eye is clear, the sight of God makes it possible 
for each function and duty of the soul of man to be 
performed aright. 

Nothing, then, can supersede or scene with 
these duties of obedience, purity, self-surrender ; but 
there are ways besides in which we may strive to 
keep alive the vision of God. There is the study of 
the Word of God, which should be “a lantern unto 
our feet, and a light unto our paths,” ® as it was to the 
Psalmist. Read it humbly and reverently, but not 
therefore blindly, as it is too often read. Remember 
that “the letter killeth, but the Spirit giveth life ;”4 
remember that the Bible is a collection of different 
books, written by different men, during a period of a 
thousand years or more, and with special reference 
to the times in which they lived, and that therefore, 
if we forget this, we may sometimes apply single 
passages to ourselves in a way which not only does 
not edify, but leads to serious error. Try to get at 
the real meaning—the spirit—of each book, each 


1 St. John vii. 17. 2 St. Matt. v. 8. 
3 Ps, cxix. 105 (Prayer-book version), 4 2 Cor. iii. 6; 
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incident, each psalm, each parable. Try to get for 
yourselves and in yourselves something of the 
prophet’s indignation against evil, something of St. 
Paul’s zeal for the gospel, something of the patience 
and the gentleness of Christ. 

And then there is worship. Do not neglect that, 
whether in public or in private. Some people will 
tell you that public worship does not matter as long 
as your heart is right. It is quite true that public 
worship is of no value if your heart is wrong; but if 
your heart is right, you will want to join with others 
in prayer and praise to God, you will not be satisfied 
without it, you will find it kindle warmth and 
enthusiasm. You know that, if men want to get up 
enthusiasm on any political question, they do not sit 
at home and read about the matter each for himself 
in a book or a newspaper—they hold meetings, and 
the mere fact of men meeting together produces 
excitement and warmth of feeling, and kindles 
eloquence in the speakers and energy in the workers. 
The case is the same with religion. I never yet met 
a good Christian who did not want to join with his 
fellow-men in prayer and praise. The man who begins 
by saying that he can read his Bible better at home, 
generally ends by staying at home and letting the 
Bible take care of itself. Let your worship, then, be 
as bright and as reverent as you can make it. Do 
not be present with your bodies and absent with 
your minds; do not sit silent through the service, 
wondering when it will be over, but follow it carefully 


with voice and posture—kneeling, standing, joining 
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in the responses. Each Sunday should be a time of 
refreshment to us—a green oasis in the desert of our 
business and worldly occupations. Do not let it be 
just like any other day, as it is the fashion now more 
and more to make it; do not let it differ from other 
days only by indulgence in idleness or sleep or food ; 
do not make it a day for excursions or political 
meetings. Make it a day for seeking and finding 
God; a day for casting your cares upon Him; for 
regaining any ground that you may have lost during 
the week, and gaining more, that you may always be 
making some progress upward ; a day for coming, as 
often as you have the opportunity, to God’s altar, and 
receiving “the Sacrament of the Body and Blood of 
Christ, in remembrance of His Cross and Passion, 
whereby alone we obtain remission of our sins, and 
are made partakers of the kingdom of heaven.” 

Do not, then, trust in yourselves. It is not your 
own arm that can help you. Throw yourselves upon 
God. Do not expect or be satisfied with strength or 
comfort or light from anywhere else. Be faithful to 
what you have received. Use the means that He 
has pointed out, and you will not have reason to 
complain of the unfaithfulness of God. Even if your 
life be a “vale of misery,’ you can make it a well, 
and the pools will be filled with water, that you may 
go on from strength to strength.’ 


SPS EXKIVy Os) 7c 


XXI. ° 
NUMBERING OUR DAYS. 


“*So teach us to number our days, that we may apply our hearts 
unto wisdom,”—Ps, xc, 12, 


SINCE last Sunday we have entered upon another 
year; we have been expressing to each other our 
hopes and wishes that it may be a year of happi- 
ness. Even those who are most inclined to esteem 
all days alike, and to disparage the importance of 
the Christian festivals, can scarcely avoid noticing the 
milestone which they are passing on the road of life, 
and reflecting that one more revolution of the seasons 
lies behind them and one less between them and 
eternity. Such a turning-point, artificial perhaps, 
but yet universal, may well give us pause; we may 
not unprofitably look to it that our good wishes for 
our own happiness and that of others are not and 
may not be idle and conventional; that we may 
realize something of what happiness is, and see 
whether our efforts to secure it are being directed. 
aright. 

The merchant at the end of the year reviews his 
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gains and losses, draws up his balance-sheet, weighs 
the possibility of new enterprises, inquires in what 
departments a more rigorous economy may be 
practised. Why should we display less wisdom than 
the children of this world? Why should we live at 
random only in spiritual things, when we know that 
the great law, that “whatsoever a man soweth that 
shall he reap,”? holds good there, no less certainly, 
if less obviously, than physical laws in the natural 
world ? 

There is, of course, a wrong way of looking at 
such a season. If we do it in a spirit of selfish 
calculation, congratulating ourselves on having passed 
another portion of our lives in prosperity or good 
repute, or on having escaped sickness or disaster, 
or because it looks as if the present organization of 
society might last our time at all events, or if we 
console ourselves with the pessimistic reflection that 
less remains to be lived, or that we are nearer the 
period when we can retire from the activities and 
responsibilities of life, and leave them to other men— 
if we take it in this spirit, we shall be missing our 
opportunity from a mistaken view, or a sullen and 
grudging temper, like the servant in the parable who 
complained that his lord was a hard man, and 
refused to put out his money to interest.” “ 
—No ‘the end of life is not to live the maximum 
number of hours in pleasure, but to form a character 
for all eternity ; and if we want to take stock of loss 
and gain aright, we must look into our own hearts, 

1 Gal. vi. 7. 2 St. Matt. xxv. 24, 
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We must see what treasure it is to which they are 
drawn, whether above or below. Let us not scruple 
to put this to familiar and matter-of-fact tests ; there 
should be no false dignity about religion. 

Let us ask ourselves plain questions like these: 
Has-a-greater or a less proportion of our money-gone- 
~in-self-indulgence than-in-previous-years ? Have we 
given a larger or a smaller share-to-God? Has our 
time been less frittered away, in society, in amuse- 
ment, in the thousand distractions of life—harmless, 
perhaps, each one taken by itself, but in the aggregate 
fatal to the usefulness and true greatness of life? 
Has God been crowded out of our thoughts? Has 
our hold on the unseen diminished? Are we more 
encrusted with earthly things, till we find it impossible 
to look up, prayer being more difficult and the 
thought of religion more unwelcome? Is our moral 
courage less? Are we more afraid to confess God 
before men, or to protest against insults which we 
hear offered to His name? Are we more haunted 
by evil thoughts, and less able to resist them? Have 
we grown in patience, cheerfulness, humility? Are 
we more ready to do the “little, nameless, un- 
remembered acts of kindness,”™ which have none of 
the charm of heroism, and remain unknown beyond 
the narrowest circle? Has our will grown in strength, 
so that we are less at the mercy of “chance desires ” 
and sudden temptations, more at unity with our- 
selves, more settled in the drift and direction of our 
lives? If we can honestly-give-a favourable-answer 

' Wordsworth. | 
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likely to be a happy ope indeed ; if we cannot, still 
the fact.of having fa¢ed-them™may~save-us~from”a 
-further fall. And an answer we can giveyif we take 
the trouble—not necessarily the same answer to all 
the-questions, not perhaps an unqualified answer to 
many of-them, but still something that will show us 
whether we are being carried along by the stream or 
making way against it. 

And, again, few who are in earnest about life will 
be content to limit the inquiry to themselves; they 
will want to trace as far as possible the course of the 
struggle between good and evil in the world around 
them—in their Church, their country, in the civilized 
world, Here, of course, the problem is more difficult. 
“The kingdom of God cometh not with observa- 
tion ;”* we cannot speak from our own consciousness ; 
we have to compare and balance conflicting evidence ; 
to estimate with very slight data the relative fre- 
quently of opposite instances; and we may easily 
find ourselves deceived into taking for the main 
stream what is in reality only an eddy or partial 
current. Yet no thoughtful man can altogether 
decline the inquiry, and in whatever way it might be 
answered at the present time, there have been at least 
plenty of signs during the year that has just past 
that much, infinitely much, remains to be done 
before Christ’s kingdom shall have come on earth. 
Evidences of endless scope for the action and 
thought of Christian men in advancing that kingdom 


1 St. Luke xvii. 20. 
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as far as in them lies; revelations of the hollowness 
and utter unreality of the nominal Christianity of 
Christendom, honeycombed as it is with strife, with 
profligacy, with intemperance, with the greed for 
money and all the evils which flow from it—in a 
word, with all the works and lusts of the flesh. 

We are nearing the end of the century; we are 
proud of our material achievements, of the triumphs 
of our civilization, of our increased refinement and 
luxury; but men are, perhaps, a little inclined to 
doubt whether the simplicity of the old faith can 
adapt itself to the multiplicity and perplexing variety 
of the new conditions of life. We have adopted a 
word to express the feeling of weariness and satiety 
which is so often experienced and, one may suspect, 
not seldom feigned ; we are disposed to echo the cry 
that “there is no new thing under the sun,”? rather 
than the devout exclamation of the Psalmist at the 
begitining of the psalm from which my text is taken, 
“Lord, Thou hast been our Refuge from one generation 
to another”’—our “ Refuge,” or, as it might be rendered, 
our “ Dwelling-place,” our true and abiding Home. It 
is possible that we may exaggerate the differences 
between other generations and our own, by dwelling 
too much on outward circumstances and material 
conditions. The change is no doubt great in appear- 
ance, in habits, in modes of thought; but the funda- 
mental conditions of life remain much the same. 
Man’s tenure of life is scarcely more certain and not 
appreciably longer than heretofore; his possibilities 
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of happiness and misery are unchanged; his need of 
redemption has not diminished, He may improve 
means of communication, but he cannot get away 
from the presence of God ; he may accumulate masses 
of wealth unheard of and undreamt of before, but he 
cannot escape from the fate of the rich man in the 
Gospel, to whom the stern voice came, “Thou fool, 
this night thy soul shall be required of thee: 
then whose shall those things be which thou hast 
provided?” ! 

The uncertainty of human life and the vanity of 
human wishes have always been the theme of the 
satirist as well as of the preacher. But satire by itself 
is no remedy; it can, at best, only point out the 
disease. In the very fact that nothing is certain 
about life save its uncertainty, we have a safeguard. 
We know roughly the limits by which we are circum- 
scribed ; we know enough to warn, but not enough 
to paralyze. Could we look forward with absolute 
certainty to half a century of health and vigour, we 
might be carried away even more than we are by 
the pride of life. Did we know that death awaited 
us in the near future, our spirits would be dulled, our 
ardour damped in carrying out legitimate schemes of 
useful work. As it is, we may construct our averages 
of life. we may frame our insurance tables for the 
- mass with some approach to accuracy ; but we cannot 
predict the length of an individual life, save when 
medical skill can anticipate by a little the decree 
which has already gone forth. It is, I’sdy, a merciful 
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dispensation that has so ordered things. God would, 
indeed, have us to ponder on the mysteries which 
surround our existence; but not in such a way as to 
sap the power of action in us. /“He that observeth 


the wind shall not sow, and he that regardeth the 


clouds shall not reap.”* Wind and clouds there 
must be, at one time more, at another less; the 
distribution may seem to be unequal; our neighbour 
may appear to have more sunshine than ourselves ; 
but the Judge who estimates the produce of each 
man’s field knows every condition which has affected 
the result. 

The ancients represented their god Janus as facing 
both ways ; and we ought to be at this time looking 
forward as well as back. We cannot live on memories 
alone; to subsist on the past is to have lost life and 
growth and development. We must not count our- 
selves as having attained either wealth, or position, or 
respectability, or a creditable pitch of morality and 
godliness. We must make of our experience 


** An arch through which 
Gleams that untravelled world, whose margin fadés 
For ever and for ever as we move.” ? 


We must profit by experience, we must watch for 
opportunity. Even in men’s spiritual affairs there is 
a tide “ which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune.” 8 
To some of us the last year may have brought some 
striking change which it would be impossible to 


1 Eccl, xi. 4. ? Tennyson, ‘ Ulysses.” 
3 Shakespeare, ‘‘ Julius Czesar,” 
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ignore—a change from health to sickness ; or a loss 
of vigour which marks a transition from one stage of 
life to another; or a change from wealth to poverty, 
necessitating a complete alteration of habits and 
employments; or the loss of some one whom we 
loved more dearly than our own lives, and without 
whom life seems at first but a dreary round of barren 
occupations ; or we may be conscious of some great 
sin which has robbed us of God’s presence, and raised 
up a cloud between Him and us, in a measure that 
we have never known before. Some, probably, have 
something of this kind to chronicle in their secret 
annals; but whether this be so, or whether the year 
has been marked by no catastrophe or break of 
continuity, only the man whose eyes have been 
blinded that he may not see, and whose heart has 
waxed gross so that he cannot understand, can fail 
altogether to draw a lesson from the period that now 
lies behind him, and to form some conception of what 
God’s purpose for him has been, and how far he has 
been fulfilling it. Is there some gross sin? Let us 
not delay to put it aside. The time will come when 
it will be said, “He that is unjust, let him be unjust 
still: and he which is filthy, let him be filthy still.”! Is 
it that we have wasted on frivolity weeks and months 
which might have been given to the service of our 
Creator or our fellow-beings? If we now realize, 
late though it is, that we have been giving our labour 
for that which satisfieth not, though we cannot undo 
the past, we can still “gather up the fragments that 
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remain, that nothing be lost;”! we can emancipate 
ourselves from the claims which fashion, or custom, or 
society make upon our time, and devote our energies 
to objects more worthy of them. We can try to 
remove those obstacles to a thorough resignation of 
will to God, which arise from our exaggerated sense 
of our own importance, from making ourselves the 
centre of our universe, from our inveterate habit of 
judging everything by the standard of those im- 
mediately around us, from our nervous anxiety to 
please the fellow-men whom our vanity supposes to 
be watching our actions. Noone who really believes 
in the Incarnation of our Lord Jesus Christ can also 
believe that life is a game which is not worth the 
playing, a business in which bankruptcy is from the 
first inevitable. No one into whose heart the message 
of salvation has really sunk can turn his back upon 
the example which has been given him to follow. 
We stand between the first and the second coming 
of Christ. Let us not be tempted to say, “Our Lord 
delayeth His coming ;”? let us rather remember that, 
long delayed as that coming may seem, yet for each 
soul it is anticipated by death, and thus for each the 
time is short. “It remaineth,” then, St. Paul warns 
us, “that both they that have wives be as though they 
had none; and they that weep, as though they wept 
not; and they that rejoice, as though they rejoiced 
not ; and they that buy, as though they possessed not ; 
and they that use this world, as not using it to excess: 


St. John vi. 12. * St. Matt, xxiv. 48, 
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for the fashion of this world passeth away.”! May 
God indeed so order our unruly willis and affections, 
that amidst the sundry and manifold changes of this 
world, our hearts may surely there be fixed where 
true joys are to be found. 


1 ft Cor, vii, 29-31. 
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fascination to tell. Every person inter- 


ested intelligently in holy Scripture 
should make it a matter of duty to read 
this book,’—Yorkshire Post. 


‘Truly a valuable addition to existing 
works on Egypt.’—Western Morning News. 


*On the whole, we know of no more 
useful handbook to Egyptian history, 
summing up im a4 popular form ina short 
compass the results of Egyptian research 
down to the present time.’—Church Times. 


Just Published, A New and Cheap Edition in One Volume. 


Small Feap. 8vo. 


59. 


A Paradise of English Poetry 
Arranged by the Rev, H. C. BEECHING, M.A. 


CONTENTS. — Love — Home Affections and Friendship — Man — 
Patriotism — Art — Romance — Nature — Pastorals— Death— Religion-— 
Notes—Index of Writers—Index of First Lines. 


‘Mr. Beeching’s anthology of English 
poetry has one great and unusual merit : 
the pieces selected are selected purely and 
simply for their poetical merit, and for no 
other reason whatever. . Type and 
paper are extremely pleasant, and this 
‘¢ Paradise of English Poetry” is a very 
garden of Armida—so alluring is it to 
enter, so choice and varied in entertain- 


ment, so tempting to linger in, so hard to | 


leave.’— Atheneum. 


‘That those who walk in the rose- 
scented avenues of Mr. Beeching’s garden 
will say that the planting has been well 
done, we cannot doubt for a moment. 


He has not only a knowledge of English 
literature which is as sympathetic as it is 
profound, but he has the critical faculty, 
without which a knowledge of, and even 
a love for, literature is wasted. He does 
more than know what is good in litera- 
ture,—that is comparatively easy. He 
knows what is bad, and with him base 
metal is never offered us for gold. There 
are not many men who can stand this test, 
but Mr. Beeching comes through it trium- 
phantly.’—Spectator. 

© A very skilful selection, and eminently 
worthy of its name. . . . Will commend 
itself to all true lovers of English poetry. 
—Times. 


The Original Edition, in Two Volumes, printed on Hand-made Paper, 
and bound in Buckram, may still be had. 21s. net. 


London: 34 King Street, Covent Garden. 
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Names and their Histories 


Alphabetically Arranged as a Handbook of Historical 
Geography and Topographical Nomenclature. 


With Appendices on Indian, Turkish, Slavonic and German Nomenclature, 


and on Magyar, French Village, and English Village Names. 


By ISAAC TAYLOR, M. 


A., Litt. D., Hon. LL.D. 


Canon of York. 


‘It is not too much to say that every | 
page contains matter that should awaken © 
keen interest,mingled with both delight and 
surprise to an inquiring mind.’—Scotsman. 

©The book itself is wholly admirable.’— | 
Notes and Queries. | 

‘Instructive and amusing . . . wecan- | 
not imagine any book of the kind so well | 
worthy of a place in even a small library.” 
—Daily News. 

‘An interesting, curious, 
book.’—National Observer. 

‘A convenient handbook, crammed with 
information which cannot fail to be of 
general interest... .. We heartily com- 
mend Canon Taylor's little book.’ 

Pall Mall Gazette. 


and useful 


Crown 8vo. 


‘Certainly no one who turns over Canon 
Taylor’s pages, however hastily, will find 
it destitute either of interest or instruc- 
tion.’—Times. 

‘A book which ought to be within hand- 
reach on every reader’s shelves.’— 
Birmingham Gazette. 

‘We cordially recommend this useful 


| and entertaining book, which must have 


cost the author many years of laborious 
research.’—Manchester Guardian, 

‘Canon Taylor has brought out another 
notable work on nomenclature.’— 
Leeds Mercury. 

‘An interesting, useful, and permanently 
valuable volume. . . . The most important 
work of the kind.’—New York Observer. 


35. 


Richard Lovell Edgeworth 


A Selection from his Memoirs. 


Edited by BEATRIX 


L. TOLLEMACHE 


(The Hon, Mrs. Lionet TOLLEMACHE),. 


London: 34 King Street, Covent Garden. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Small Feap. 8vo. 


35. 6a. 


Words and Days 


A Table Book of Prose and Verse. 
Compiled by BOWYER NICHOLS. 
With a Preface by GEORGE SAINTSBURY, 


Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature 
in the University of Edinburgh. 


‘Among the multitude of anthologies 
which modern publishers have produced, 
and are still producing, a place by itself is 
claimed by the little volume called Worps 
AND Days. ... We can only commend 
the little volume as, in its kind, a nearly 
faultless production.’—Times. 

‘The selection bears witness to wide 
reading and refined taste.’— 

Westminster Gazette. 


‘This is a delightful little book in every 
respect. Mr.-Nichols has performted his 


Small Feap. 


Daily Footsteps in 


8vo. 


difficult task with admirable judgment and 
excellent taste.’—Glasgow Herald. 
‘Altogether this little book is admirable, 
and will take its stand among centos as the 
“Golden Treasury” did among lyrical 
collections. It is indeed a year’s com- 
panion, and then will be a friend to live 
with for many another year.’— 
Manchester Guardian. » 
‘The field covered by the selections is 
a very wide one, but there is nothing 
trivial here.’—Yorkshire Post. 


35. 6d. 


the Church’s Path 


Being Daily Readings in Prose and Verse 
arranged in the Order of the Church’s Year, 
from Advent to All Saints’ Day. 


Compiled by E. L. 


BaCe, and nts bs 


With a Preface by the Rev. THOMAS B. DOVER, M.A., 
Vicar of Old Malden, Surrey. 


‘A compilation of beautiful and elevat- | 
ing passages dealing with the spiritual life 
and progress. The selection has been 
admirably made, and the best authors 
have been laid under tribute.’— 
Birmingham Daily Gazette. 

‘This is an excellent example of its 
class, and contains some features not com- 
monly found in similar books,’—-Guardian. 


‘The selections are wisely chosen from 
a wide and varied set of writers, and 


' afford good and wholesome food for daily 


thought.’—Church Bells. 

‘An attractive manual of , devotional 
reading, which will be all the more wel- 
come to many because it is introduced by 
a preface from the pen of the Rey. Thomas 
B. Dover.’—Scotsman. 


London: 34 King Street, Covent Garden. 
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12s. 


A New Natural Theology 


Based upon the Doctrine of Evolution. 


By the Rey. J. MORRIS, M.A., 


Vicar of Westoe, South Shields. 


‘This is a book of great ability, and, 
spite of the subject, of considerable origi- 
nality. In the earlier and more purely 
scientific portion of it especially, Mr. 
Morris’s argument takes a much broader 
and wider sweep than is common with 
Anglican theologians. Instead of seeking 
by certain concessions to establish a #zodus 
vivenaz between religion and science in 
the manner of those who, with all their 
liberalism, are still in the pre-evolution 
stage of thought, he insists that the facts 
of evolution practically invalidate the 
stock arguments for design and _ special 
purpose. The book is well worthy of the 
attention of all interested in speculative 
theology.’—Glasgow Herald. 

On the whole, this book must be ad- 
mitted to be a valuable contribution to 


Crown 8vo. 


philosophical thought; while in point of 
literary grace and finish it leaves little to 
be desired. The work should give Mr. 
Morris a good place among the more 
thoughtful writers of the day.’— 

Scotsman. « 

“We have no hesitation in saying that 
this book is fitted to create a revolution in 
theological thought. It is the first syste- 
matic presentation of natural theology 
from the evolution standpoint that we 
have yet seen. Mr. Morris deserves the 
thanks of all thinking men for his admir- 
able exposition of the truths revealed by 
natural theology from the evolution stand- 
point. The book is one of the most valu- 
able additions to theological literature 
that have appeared of recent years.’— 
Aberdeen Journal. 


eae 


The Universities and the Social Problem 


An Account of the University Settlements in East London 


Edited by JOHN M. KNAPP, The Oxford House, Bethnal Green. 


With an Introduction by the Right Hon. Str JOHN GORST, M.P. 


London: 34 King Street, Covent Garden, 


~ praise for the great industry and scholar- 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Il 


Demy 8vo. 


255. 


Holy Matrimony 


A Treatise on the Divine Laws of Marriage. 
By OSCAR D. WATKINS, M.A. 
A Senior Chaplain on Her Majesty’s Bengal Establishment. 


CONTENTS. —The Divine Institution of Marriage—The Three Characters 
of Marriage as found in History—Marriage in the State of Innocence— 
The Fall and the Corruption of all Flesh—Marriage after the Fall and 
outside Christianity—Christian or Holy Matrimony—The Indissolubility 
of Christian Marriage: and Divorce—The Re-Marriage of Converts and 
Mixed Marriages—Polygamy—The Marriage of Near Kin—Index. 


‘This book of Mr. Watkins is by far the | 
most complete and comprehensive treatise 
we possess on the whole subject of holy 
matrimony and the Divine laws for its 
regulation. It will be found quite indis- 
pensable by those who have to study and 
speak upon the subject.’—Guardian. 


‘Mr. Watkins’ treatise deserves high 


ship which it displays, and for its lucid | 
arrangement and exposition of a most 
difficult and intricate theme.’— Scotsman. 


‘The points in which we dissent from 


| partiality are specially necessary. 


the conclusions reached by Mr. Watkins 
cannot, however, blind us to the great | 


Second Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. 


value of a werl: which, in the range of 
its investigation, in its minuteness and 
thoroughness, and in its mastery of the 
most recondite learning, is quite unique.’ 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘For Mr. Watkins’ book we can only 
have the highest praise.... Taken asa 
whole, the book is most masterly. And 
its sound judgment and strongly marked 
impartiality give it a value as dealing with 
a subject in which judgment and im- 
Mr. 
Watkins deals fully with the whole subject 
of holy matrimony. It will be found to be 
indispensable to students of the subject.’— 
Church Quarterly Review. 


2s. 6d. 


Why we are Churchmen 


Seven Plain Reasons. 


By A. L. OLDHAM, M.A., Prebendary of Hereford, 
Rector of St. Leonard’s, Bridgnorth, and Rural Dean, 
With a Preface by EDGAR C. S. GIBSON, M.A., 

Vicar of Leeds. 


London: 34 King Street, Covent Garden. 
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Second Edition. 


Crown 8vo. 


2s. 6d. 


A Continuous Narrative of 
The Life of Christ 


In the Words of the Four Gospels. 


With Maps, Introduction, and Notes, arranged by 
The Rev. A. E. HILLARD, M.A., 
Assistant Master at Clifton College. 


©The book is a capital class-book for 
upper grade and even Sunday-schools. 
Though primarily intended for boys, it is 
admirable also for girls, and even the 
clergy might find it a useful book of 
reference in preparing addresses for Bible- 
classes.’—Church Review. 

‘Intended primarily for the use of boys 
at school, this volume is likely to be 
extremely helpful to clergymen, teachers, 
and Bible students generally. . .. The 


use of a separate map for each part of the | 


Divine ministry is an excellent idea, and 
we are particularly pleased with the con- « 
cise footnotes, which (unlike the generality 
of notes) are interesting, and tell just what 
one wants to know.’—Church Bells. 

‘It should serve its purpose admirably. 
. . + The whole work is done in a scholarly 
fashion, and has the further merit of being 
moderate both in size and price. Teachers 
and others will probably find it more help- 
ful than many elaborate commentaries.’— 
Glasgow Herald. 


Post Free to Subscribers, Ten Shillings a year, paid in advance ; 
or Three Shillings a Number. 


The Economic Review 


CONTENTS OF THE OCTOBER NUMBER, 1896. 


Are Trade Unions Benefit Societies? SIpNEY AND BEATRICE WEBB. 
The Agricultural Rates Act from an Historical Aspect. 


RUSSELL M. GARNIER, B.A. 
The Ethics of Socialism. 


Rev. Canon E. L. Hicks, 
Friendly Societies and their Congeners. 


J. M. .LLupLow. 


The Co-operative Alliance at Work. HENRY W. Wotrr. 


Patriotism and Protection.. 
Notes and Memoranda. 


Professor G. FIAMINGO. 


Legislation, Parliamentary Inquiries and Official Returns. 


EDWIN CANNAN, M.A. 
Reviews and Short Notices. 


London: 34 King Street, Covent Garden. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 13 


Royal Quarto. Printed in Large Type on paper specially made 
Jor the Work. £2, 2s. net, in sheets only. 


An Altar Book 


Containing the Order 
for the Administration of the Holy Communion, 
according to the Book of Common Prayer, 
together with additional matter translated from the English Missals 
of the earlier part of the Sixteenth Century. 


Edited by a Committee of Priests. 


CONTENTS.—I. Kalendar (Rubricated)—2. Temporale—3, ‘Ordinary 
and Canon (Rubricated), with musical notation—4. Tones for singing 
Epistle and Gospel—5. Sanctorale—6. Commune Sanctorum—7. Missz 
Votive—8. Missze Defunctorum—g. Appendix coritaining divers Benedic- 
tions and Services of Holy Week. 


Second Edition. Royal 32mo. 
Printed in Red and Black on toned paper. 2s. 


Or in 2 vols. (the ‘ Hours’ and ‘ Mirror’ separately). 25. 6d. 
[Copies may also be had in sheets, complete. 15. 6d.) 


The Hours of the Blessed Virgin Mary 


According to the Sarum Breviary, together with 
a brief Commentary from ‘ The Mirror of our Lady.’ 


Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


Bishop Guest and Articles Twenty-eight 


and Twenty-nine 
By G. F. HODGES, 
Formerly Assistant-Curate of St. Paul’s, Hammersmith. 
With a Preface by the Rev. A. J. MASON, D.D., 
Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge. 


‘It appears to me to be a succinct but substantial contribution to theological 
history.'—The Right Hon. W. E. GLapsTONE. 


London : 34 King Street, Covent Garden. 
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Crown 8vo. 6s. 
From Advent to Advent 


Sermons preached at the Chapel Royal, Whitehall. 
By the late AUBREY L. MOORE, M.A. 


Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 
Some Aspects of Sin 
Three Courses of Sermons. 

By the late AUBREY L. MOORE, M.A. 


Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 
The Message of the Gospel 
Addresses to Candidates for Ordination, 
and Sermons preached chiefly before the University of Oxford. 
By the late AUBREY L. MOORE, M.A. 


Crown 8v0. 55. 
Things Old and New 


Sermons and Papers. 


By the Rev. G. H. FOWLER, 
Late Principal of the Clergy School, Leeds. 


With a Preface by the RiguT Rev. E. S. TALBOT, D.D., 
Bishop of Rochester. 


Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 
The Fire upon the Altar 


Sermons preached to Harrow Boys. 1887 to 1890. 


By the Rev. J. E.C. WELLDON, M.A., 
Head Master of Harrow School, and Hon. Chaplain to the Queen. 


London : 34 King Street, Covent Garden. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 15 


Crown 8uo.- 4s. 6d. 


The Gift of the Keys 


And Other Essays 
on Confirmation—Baptism—Ritualism. 


By the Rev. WILLIAM FREDERICK EVEREST, B.A., 
Hon. Canon of S. Adwenna in Truro Cathedral. 


Crown 8vo. 35. 6. 
Faith 
Eleven Sermons, with a Preface. 


By the Rev. H. C. BEECHING, M.A., 
Rector of Yattendon, Berks. 


Crown 8vo. 75s. 6d. 


Old Truths in Modern Lights 


The Boyle Lectures for 1890, with other Sermons. 


Byala BONNEY. Doce, LiGD., Fe RSiy Hiss Ay FoGnioa, 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, Honorary Canon of Manchester. 


Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 
With Lllustrations by the Author, and Maps. 


From Abraham to David 
The Story of their Country and Times. 
By HENRY A. HARPER. 


London: 34 King Street, Covent Garden. 
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Crown 8vo. Is. 6d. 


The London Diocese Book for 1896 


Issued under the sanction of the Lord Bishop of London. 


Crown 8vo.. Is. net. 


The Prayer Book 


Notes and Questions intended to help towards its teaching 
in Middle Forms of Public Schools. 


By E. C. WICKHAM, D.D., 
Dean of Lincoln. 


Second Edition. Crown 8vo. ts. net. 


The Church Catechism 


Notes and Questions intended to help towards its teaching 
in Middle Forms of Public Schools. 


By E. C. WICKHAM, D.D., 
Dean of Lincoln. 


Demy 8v0. 15. 
What Bible Truth is 
according to the S.P.C.K. 
A Protest 


By the Rev. J. H. MOXLY, B.A., 
Chaplain H.M. Forces. 


London: 34 King Street, Covent Garden. 
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The Demon of Lermontoff 


Translated from the Russian. 
By FRANCIS STORR. 


Feap. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


Sonnets and Other Poems 


By FREDERICK W. RAGG, M.A., Vicar of Masworth, 
Formerly of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Crown 8vo0. 65. 
QuorsumpPe 


The Cry of Human Suffering : 
A Poem. 
By FREDERICK W. RAGG, M.A. 


Crown 8vo. 75. 6d, 


The Art Teaching of John Ruskin 


By W. G. COLLINGWOOD, M.A. 


Crown 8vo. With Illustrations. 5s. 


The Dawn of Art in the Ancient World 


An Archeological Sketch. 
By Sin WILLIAM MARTIN CONWAY. 


London: 34 King Street, Covent Garden. 
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Second Edition, revised. In Two Volumes. Crown 8vo. 16s. 


With numerous Illustrations, 
including Pen and Pencil Drawings by JANE E. Cook. 


Old Touraine 


The Life and History of the Famous Chateaux of France. 


By THEODORE ANDREA COOK, B.A., 
sometime Scholar of Wadham College, Oxford. 


There are a few copies still left of the large-paper édztion de luxe, 
signed and numbered, with the illustrations hand-printed upon Japanese 
paper and mounted, price £5, 5s. net each. 


Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Crown 8vo. With Numerous Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 
Notes on Tobogganing at St. Moritz 


By THEODORE ANDREA COOK, B.A., 
Author of ‘ Old Touraine.’ 


Super Royal 4to, 324 pp. £3, 35. met. 
With One Hundred and Fifty Illustrations, 
of which Sixty are Full-Page, and Six Photogravure Plates. 


English Pen Artists of To-day 
Examples of their Work, 
with some Criticisms and Appreciations. 


By CHARLES Gy HARPER: 


London : 34 King Street, Covent Garden. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Second Edition. Demy 8vo. With Maps anda Plan. 16s. 
Venice 
An Historical Sketch of the Republic 


By HORATIO F. BROWN, 
Author of ‘ Life on the Lagoons.’ 


Second Edition, revised. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Life on the Lagoons 


By HORATIO F. BROWN, 
Author of ‘ Venice: An Historical Sketch.’ 


Two Volumes. Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. each. Sold separately. 
France of To-day 
A Survey, Comparative and Retrospective 


By M. BETHAM EDWARDS, 


Officier de L’Instruction Publique de France. 
Editor of Arthur Young’s ‘ Travels in France.’ 


Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
With Frontispiece and Thirty Lllustrations in the Text. 


Architecture, Mysticism, and Myth 


An Essay in Comparative Architecture, 
By W. R. LETHABY. 


London: 34 King Street, Covent Garden. 
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Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 


One Volume. 


With Maps and Plans. 


7s, 6d. 
May also be had in Two Periods :— 


Period I.—To ELIZABETH, 1603. 4s. 


Period II.—To VicTorIA, 1895. 4s. 


An Advanced History of England 


By CYRIL RANSOME, M.A., 
Professor of Modern History and English Literature, 
Yorkshire College, Victoria University. 


‘This is a really valuable book... .A 


book sure to be widely used for educational | 


purposes... . Anexcellent, well-arranged, 
clear, temperate, just, and patriotic book, 
and it deserves a wide and hearty wel- 
come.’—Spectator. 

‘It will supply a want long felt in the 
educational world. . . . The characters of 
leading personages are sketched with great 
fairness.’—Daily Chronicle. 


‘The narrative is admirably arranged. 


. Professor Ransome commands an | 


Second Edition. 


Crown 8vo. 


easy graphic style, which keeps the at- 
tention without running into verbiage.’-— 
Yorkshire Post. 


‘This is a trustworthy and serviceable 
manual, which will quite hold its own with 
the similar book published by Mr. Oman 
a few months ago.’—Glasgow Herald. 


‘It is extremely practical and well ar- 
ranged. The narrative flows easily, and 
the details are not too closely packed to- 
gether.’—Guardian. 


With Coloured Maps. 6s. 


Outlines of Roman History 


By H. F. PELHAM, M.A., F.S.A., 
Camden Professor of Ancient History in the University of Oxford. 


Crown S8vo. 


4s. 6d. 


The Making of the England of Elizabeth 


By ALLEN B. HINDS, B.A., Scholar of Christ Church, Oxford. 


Demy 8vo. 


16s. 


A History of the Theories 
of Production and Distribution 
in English Political Economy, 
from 1776 to 1848 


By EDWIN CANNAN, M.A,, Balliol College, Oxford. 


London : 34 King Street, Covent Garden. 
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With Maps. Crown 8vo. 
Periods of European History 


General Editor—ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A. 
Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 


Period I. 
The Dark Ages, a.p. 476-918. 
By C. W. C, OMAN, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 75, 6d. 
[Already published. 
Period II. 


The Empire and the Papacy, a.p. 918-1272, 


By T. F. Tour, M.A., Professor of History at Victoria University, 
Manchester. 


Period III. 
The End of the Middle Ages, a.p. 1272-1494. 
By R. Lopceg, M.A., Professor of History at the University of Glasgow. 


Period IV, 
Europe in the 16th Century, A.D. 1494-1598. 
By A. H. Jounson, M.A., sometime Fellow of All Souls’ College, 
and Historial Lecturer to Merton, Trinity, and University Colleges, Oxford. 


[Ln January. 
Period V. 


The Ascendancy of France, A.D. 1598-1715. 
By H. O. Wakeman, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, 
and Tutor of Keble College, Oxford. 6s. 


[Already published, 
Period VI. 


The Balance of Power, A.p. 1715-1789. 
By A. Hassac1, M.A,, Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 6s. 
[Already published. 
Period VII. 


Revolutionary Europe, A.D. 1789-1815. 
By H. Morse STEPHENS, M.A., Professor of History at Cornell 
University, Ithaca, U.S.A. 6s. [Already published. 


Period VIII. 
Modern Europe, A.D. 1815-1878. 
By G. W. PROTHERO, M.A., Litt. D., Professor of History 
at the University of Edinburgh. 


London: 34 King Street, Covent Garden. 
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Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Essays in English Literature 
1780 to 1860. 


By GEORGE SAINTSBURY, 


Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature 
in the University of Edinburgh. 


Second Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 
Essays on French Novelists 
By GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 


Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Miscellaneous Essays 


By GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 


CoNTENTS.—English Prose Style—Chamfort and Rivarol—Modern 
English Prose (1876)—Ernest Renan—Thoughts on Republics—Saint- 
Evremond—Charles Baudelaire—The Young England Movement ; its 
place in our History—A Paradox on Quinet—The Contrasts of English and 
French Literature—A Frame of Miniatures :—Parny, Dorat, Désaugiers, 
Vadé, Piron, Panard—The Present State of the English Novel (1802). 


Demy 16mo. 35. 6d. each. 
Bound in paper boards, with parchment back. 


The Pocket Library of English Literature 


Edited by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 


Vout. I.—TALES OF MYSTERY. VoL. V.—SEVENTEENTH CEN- 

Vou. II.—POLITICAL VERSE. TURY LyYRICs. 

Vou. III.—DEFor’s MINOR VoL. VI.—ELIZABETHAN AND 
NOVELS. JACOBEAN PAMPHLETS 


Vou, [V.—POLITICAL PAMPHLETS. 


The ‘ Seventeenth Century Lyrics’ may also be had bound in Cloth, 
gilt lettered, 35. 6d. 


London: 34 King Street, Covent Garden, 
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Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
A Companion to Plato’s Republic 
For English Readers 


Being a Commentary adapted to Davies & Vaughan’s Translation. 
By BERNARD BOSANQUET, LL.D., 
Formerly Fellow of University College, Oxford. 


‘As an analysis of and commentary on | all English reading students of Plato for 
Plato’s work, it will be of much service to | having provided them with a valuable aid 
Students.’—Aberdeen Journal. to the study of that author’s most impor- 

‘Mr. Bosanquet deserves the thanks of | tant work.’—Scotsman. 


Crown 8v0. With numerous Lllustrations. 4s. 6d. 


The Evolution of Decorative Art 
An Essay upon its Origin and Development 
as Illustrated by the Art of Modern Races of Mankind. 


By HENRY BALFOUR, M.A., F.Z.S., 


Curator of the Ethnographical Department (Pitt-Rivers Collection), 
University Museum, Oxford. 


In Two Volumes, sold separately. Crown 8vo, 65s. each. 


The Victorian Age of English Literature 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT and F. R. OLIPHANT, B.A. 


With Maps. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


History of English 


A Sketch of the Origin and Development of the English 
Language, with Examples, down to the Present Day. 


By A. C. CHAMPNEYS, M.A., 
Assistant Master at Marlborough College. 


London : 34 King Street, Covent Garden, 
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New Edition. 


Demy 16mo. 


2s. 6d, 


May also be had bound in Cloth extra, gilt lettered, and with gilt edges, 35. 6d. 
A Calendar of Verse 


Being a Short Selection for every day in the year 


from Twelve Poets, one for each-month. 


With an Introduction by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 


Shakespeare — Spenser — 


CONTENTS. 
S. T. Coleridge — Herrick — Shelley — 


William Morris—Keats—Byron—Campion—Sir Walter Scott—Words- 


worth—Milton. 


‘An admirable little book; perhaps the | 


best of its kind in existence... . We 
can heartily commend this charming 
**Calendar of Verse.” If we had not 
praised it as a string of pearls, we should 
have called it a book of gold..— __ 
Glasgow Herald. 


‘Delightful to handle and to look at, 
delightful to read in. No extract exceeds 
twenty lines. The purpose of the volume 
is not that of introduction, much less of 
substitution, but.rather to remind and 
refresh,’—Speaker. 


‘A delightful volume of keynotes to 
English poetry by which we may strike a 
whole world of remembrance or discovery. 
It will be welcome to all those who, in 
these over-thoughtful days, are able, like 
common-sense Herrick, ‘‘to live merrily 
and trust in good verses.” ’—Daily Chronicle. 


Royal 16mo. 


“The selections have been well made, 
and any who wish to store the mind day 
by day with high thoughts nobly ex- 
pressed will find the book very much to 
their liking.'—Yorkshire Post. 


‘The dainty volume will be found a 
pleasant enough companion. It is pret- 
tily got up, and the inevitable introduc- 
tion is from the graceful pen of Mr. George 
Saintsbury.’—Manchester Examiner. 


‘Those in search of a very tasteful gift 
book could not do better than procure 
this ‘‘Calendar of Verse.” The selec- 
tions are very choice and varied, many of 
the best English poets having been laid 
under contribution from Shakespeare to 
William Morris.’— 

Birmingham Daily Gazette. 


‘The book will please poetry lovers.’— 
Whitehall Review. 
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late Milroy Lecturer at the Royal College of Physicians, etc. ete. 


‘Dr. Arlidge’s work should be welcomed 
by legislators and philanthropists as well 
as by the members of the medical profes- 
sion, whose duty it is to be specially 
acquainted with those causes which affect 
the health of the different sections of the 
industrial community. . . . It only re- 
mains for us to say that, having gone 
carefully through the book, we can con- 
fidently recommend it as a valuable work 
of reference to all who are interested in 
the welfare of the industrial classes.’— 
Lancet. 

‘A novel and important work dealing 
with a subject of great public as well as 
medical interest.’—Times, 


“We have already briefly noticed Dr. 
Arlidge’s interesting work; but the import- 
ance of the questions with which it deals is 
sufficient to justify a more complete ac- 
count of the conclusions at which the 
author has arrived, and of the principal 
data upon which these conclusions have 
been founded.’—Times, 

‘From what we have quoted it will be 
seen that the researches undertaken by 
Dr. Arlidge, for his Milroy Lectures, and 
embodied in the volume before us, are, 
from a practical as well as a scientific 
point of view, of the most suggestive char- 
acter to all who are concerned that wealth 
shall not increase while men decay.’— 
Standard. : 


‘Will be considered the standard au- 
thority on the subject for many years to 
come.’—Glasgow Herald. 


‘ This masterly work? . . . Dr. Arlidge 
in the preparation of this work has ren- 
dered a signal public service.’— 
Aberdeen Journal. 


‘ Thisinvaluable work.’—Daily Telegraph. 


‘Few, if any, British men have a better 
right than Dr. Arlidge to be heard on this 
particular subject. . . . (The volume is) 
crammed from cover to cover with most 
interesting and important information, 
given with a plainness of speech and 
a freedom from technical pretence that 
makes it delightful reading for those with- 
out a smattering of medicine.’— 
National Observer, 


‘A book of great value and interest.’— 
St. James’ Gazette. 

‘ The valuable treatise.’— 
Birmingham Daily Gazette. 


‘Dr. Arlidge has given us a highly 
creditable and useful collection of material 
on this important subject.’— 

Scottish Leader. 

‘It should be quite invaluable. Per- 
haps, too, it may render a service to the 
community in its obvious moral—that 
special dangers on the part of workmen or 
workwomen should be met by special pre- 
cautions.’—Yorkshire Post. 
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2l sermons. 


1. Church of England--Sermons. 2. Univer- 
sities and colleges--Sermons. I. Title. 
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